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FORSWU'ID 



During the siommer workshop of 1970, a comtnittee consisting of eleinsntary school 
teachers and vice-principals under the direction of & supervisor developed this 
bulletin, which is a revision of the 1967 bulletin Relating English Language Concepts 
to Literature and Cong)03ition > 

The main purpose of this bulletin is to help expand the language program in 
Baltimore County by supplementing the original bulletin, A Guide to the Study of the 
English Language, Gvades K-6,with a coii?)leiaentary guide which en?>hasizes the integration 
of literature and composition with the grammar program. It is the first resource to 
be coBpleted in a program of development leading to a completely integrated language 
arts program. 

The material is organized under six general language concepts. Each broad concept 
is divided ir.to several subordinate concepts. Activities have been presented for grades 
three throup^ six* No attenpt has been made to list activities for grades one and two, 
where the teaching of the language skills is largely of an informal nature and developed 
mainly through the reading program. 

In organizing this bulletin, each concept was presented with activities rele ^ing 
to coii?>osition and literature immediately following the development of the lanruag . 
concept, so as to facilitate for the teacher an integration of the teaching of all phases 
of that particular concept. This compact method of presentation reduces to a minimum 
the 7/esearch and preparation required of the teacher. 

It is the intent of the committee that the biilletin be consider^jd tentative. An 
or^oing teacher evaluation of the bulletin is to be encouraged. At the end of each 
T,eneral concept in the biilletin blank pages have been provided for the teacher 
evaluation and for original suggestions whict could be considered for incorporation 
into the bulletin yixen it is revised. 

The members of the 1970 language workshop wish to expresQ appreciation to the 
committee that prepared '^Relating English Language Concepts to literature and 
Coaqposition," which provided an excellent base of organization for this bulletin. 

Further, the committee hopes that this bulletin will act as a catalyst in renewing 
or furthering interest in the creative language arts, not only on the part of the 
teacher, but also on the part of the students* 
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lOTRODUCTION 



The committee who have prepared this biiUetin hope that it will be a source of 
real help to teachers and administrators in enriching the language program in our 
schools • 

The activities listed are just suggestions; they are to be considered neither 
limiting nor mandatory. No teacher is expected to use all of the suggestions or to 
use them in the sequential order in which they are presented. The graded activities 
are listed consecutively so that one may obtain an overall view of the program. 

Although each activity has a designated level, it is necessary for the teacher 
to use judgment and knowledge of the class in deciding which of the activities to use. 
Development of a concept may be followed through as extensively as a teacher deems 
necessary to meet the needs of t^he pupils. Much consideration should be given to the 
previous expearience and to the ability of the class* No activity is to be attenpted 
until the proper background has been laidr 

In most concepts, the developmental activities give a general overview or intro- 
duction to the concept. The literattu'3 and conposition activities can be used to 
correlate, summarize, expand, and enrich. However, each developmental activity need 
not be followed by a relating lit-^ratixe or composition activity. Many of the 
activities presented lend themselves to use in learning stations or other types of 
individualized leanaing projects. 

The teachers' resources listed in the guide may be appropriate at times for 
activities other than those specified. Many of the resources can be used for making 
transparencies or duplicating ("ditto") masters, or can be used on an overhead projector. 

It is recommended that schools have available at least one set of the following 
textbooks t 

Our Language Today . American Book Con^jany 

The World of Language ♦ Grades 3, 5, 6. Follett Educational Jorporation 

Sounds... t Grades 3, U, 6. Holt fiinehart and Winston, Inc. 

Although the possession of a desk copy for each teacher of grades three through six of 
the American and Follett series may be suffxcient, the Sounds. . . books should be made 
available to the children. 

Teachers should refrain from copying long passages from any textbook, as this may 
constitute an infringement on the copyright laws. The possession by the school of the 
above-mentioned books will assure a successful language program without fear of legal 
entanglements. Most of the books used as references in this bulletin can be found on 
the Baltimore County Elementary School Book Order. 

Copies oi tapes that have been listed as teacher resources may be obtained by 
sending a blank tape and the name and number of the desired tape to the Office of 
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Instructional Materials and Services. This service should be channeled through the 
school audio-visual representative. 

Lists of abbreviations found in the body of the text are explained in the 
appendi::. 

In Appendix B are reproductions, in reduced size, of teaching aids referred to, 
but not incorporated in the text of the bulletin. The teacher resources mentioned in 
the text and in the appendix are included in a ld,t for use in making transparencies^ or 
duplicating masters. (These kits will be distributed to all schools. 

The committee has attempted to conpile a bulletin ;^ch will be of great practical 
value to the teacher* Not only d'^^^s the guide list specific activities for use in 
preliminary instruction, but it adds literary references and various visual aids for 
the enrichment of the program and tha sparking of the creative ability of children. 

This bulletin should present a challenge to xhe teachers of Baltimore County in 
enhancing their appreciation of the imagination and creativity in the children they 
teach. 
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III. SiaUCTlES OF UNGUAGE 

Concept A: All languages have systems that coraraunicate neaning. The 
two main parts of the system are the vocabulary codes and 
the grammar codes. . . . • Ii9 

Con-^ept B: In order to communicate in any language, one must be 

familiar with the intonation patterns and the sounds of 

that language 53 

Concept Cr There is a certain word order that is typical of the 

English language 56 

BIBLIOGRAPHr 6l 

IV. CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 
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BIBLtOGRAPHY .100 
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I. N/ITURE OF UNGUAGE 



CONCEPT A: UN3UAGE MUST BE LEARNED. IT IS NOT SOMETHIIG WE ARE BORN KNOWING HOW TO 
DO UKS EATING Al^D SLEEPING. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Develop the idea that language is learned and that we speak the language we hear 
about us. Begin the discussion by asking the children these questions: 

"What language would a Japanese baby, bom in Japan of Japanese parents, 
begin to speak?" 

"Would this Japanese baby begin to spoak Spanish or English?" "Why not?" 

"What are some of the words the baby in your family used f.^rst?" 

"Did your little brother or sister caLl your father 'Padre'?" 

"Why do you call a piece of fudge • candy « instead of 'bon bon*?" 

"If you had never heard of the word 'candy/ would you have spoken the word?" 

(3) Construct a bul?.etin board displaying written foreign phrases which would piqae 
children's curiosity and elicit the question, "What does it mean?" 

T. Resource #1, 2 

(3,U) Conpare language development by taping the voice of a child who is beginning to 
learn to talk and imitate sounds. Then have a first grader come in and read 
from his reader. Dc the same for several grade levels* This could be extended 
to the adult level* Have the class compare the levels of language used by each 
and conclude that language must be learned. 

(3,U) Ask a mother to come into the room with her baby. Have her tell the class what 
she has done to teach the baby to speak. Several members of the class could 
also relate their experiences in helping to teach a baby brother or sister to 
speak. 

(3,U,5,6) Have children learn a few foreign words or phrases in connection with a study of 

foreign lands and develop the idea that meanings of these words have to be le.3imed^ 
since we do not instinctively know them. Present the sauie expressions the next 
day and note how many pupils are able to recall the words in the strange language* 

T. Resource #3*, 3B 

(U) Play a record or tape of a foreign language (speech or song). Have the children 
try to imitate the sounds and learn several of the foreign words* Discuss their 
knowledge of the foreign language. How can they find out more about the 
language? What did they do to speak it? 

Sounds*.*^ Gr* U, pp* 1U6-1U7 
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Teacher Resource jfl 
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Foreig,n Words from Teacher Resources #2 and 3B 



rr2 

FRENCH: TOUT LE MONDE AIME SAMEDI SOIR. 

GERMAN: JEDERMANN LIEBT SAMSTAG ABEND. 

SPANISH: TODO EL HONDO LE GUSTA Lk NOCHE DEL SABADO. 

ENGHSH: EVERYBODY LOVES SATURDAY NIGHT. 



#3B 



ENGLISH 


GERMAN 


SPANISH 


ITALIAN 


ESENCH 


BOY 


JUNGS 


MUCHACHO 


RAGAZZO 


GARqON 


MAN 


MANN 


HOMBRE 


UOMO 


HOMME 


WOMAN 


FRAU 


HUJSR 


DONNA 


FEHM£ 


DOG 


HUND 


PERRO 


CANE 


CHIEN 


CAT 


KATZE 


GATO 


GATTO 


CHAT 



Level 

(k) Have a foreigner visit the class and relate the problems he faced in leaiuLng 
our English language. 

(5) Start the conversation with a remark like: 

"Suppose your father and mother left you when you were a baby to be brought 
up by a French governess. Vftiat language would you be speaking now?" 
(Bring out the fact that the language spoken is the one which was taught,) 

(5) Present the e:qpressions "Hello," "Good night," and "See you soon" in four 
different languages. Children will recognize English but not most of the others. 
They will enjoy learning the new phrases and saying them at appropriate times • 
(This will bring out the concept that language is learned.) 

Follett, Gr. 5, p. T3U 

(5^6) Set up a foreign language club for the interested children (if the teacher is 
qualified). 

(6) Introduce a foreign language to the chilclren by giving a direction in that 
language. This should help the children realize that this language most be 
learned to be understood. Discuss how a language could be learned (recording). 
Use resource persons (FTA member from senior high school) • Correlate with 
songs in other languages. 



REUTIKG TO LITERATURE 

(3) Read to the children the book Pun with Italian, and have children jot down the 
Italian phrases they have learned and something about the Italian language. 
Other literary suggestions are: Spaghetti for Breakfast , idiich introduces a 
child to a few Italian phrases ; Fun wi't;h French , which compares French with 
English throughout the book; and You Can W±te Chinese, which presents the 
written Chinese c3iaracters for some familiar objects such as sun, tree, etc. 

Cooper, Lee ^»nd Greene, Marion* Fun with Italian . Boston: Idttle, 
Brown and Company. 196U 

Joslin, Sesyle. Spaghetti for Breakfast . New York: Harcourt, Brace, k 
World. 1965 

Cooper, Lee and Mcintosh, Clifton. Fun with French . Boston: Little, 
Brown and Con5)any. 1963 

Wiese, Kurt. You Can Write Chine se. New York: The Viking Press. 19U5 

(3) Read to the children the story Itflndows for Rosemary . From this story can be 
drawn an appreciation for the ability to speak and also an awareness of the 
process by which we learn to speak. 

Vance, Marguerite, lifi^ndows for Rosetaary . New York: E. P. Dutton and 
CoTopany, Inc. 1956 
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ih) Read the excerpt from the book Child of Uie Silent Night and have the children 
discuss how Laura Bridgraan leaxmed language without being able to see or hear* 

Follett, Gr* h, p. 186 

(5) Have children read "Onion John" to see that a langiiage must be learned to be 
understood. 

Follett, Gr, 5, p* T3li 

(5) Read the story of Helen Keller to further the children's appreciation for the 
ability to speak. (See librarian for help in locating reference materials.) 

Vistas, Gr. S, pp. 397-U90 

Follett, Gr. 5, p. T77 

Peare, Catherine. The Helen Keller Story . 

(6) Read "Meat, Mate, and Music" to enjoy encountering new words; note how the 
author clarifies the terrns puchero , basta > 

Sound8%**^ Gr. 6, pp. 1$0-156 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 



(3) Have the children write an account of the way they think they talked when they 
were two years old, then when they were four years old. The children may want 
•feo write a conversation which took place between themselves and an older person 
when they were about four jrears old. 

(3^1^) Have the children write a letter requesting a native speaker of a foreign 
language to come to speadc to them about his mother tongue. 

(5) Encourage the children to write about an actual or made-up eoqjerience in which 
they got into difficulty because they did not understand someone's language. 

(6) Have the children write a story set in a different locale (real or imaginery) 
and txse another language (actual ^or invented) to give realism. Refer to the 
author's technique in "Meat, Mate, and liisic** 



Sounds. >. t Gr. 6, pp. l50-l56 



CONCEPT B: 



WORDS ARE ONE KIND OF SYMBOL, MiU3£ UP OF SOUNDS, THAT STAND FO? THLmS, IDEAS, 
AND PEOPLE. IN ORDER TO USE WORDS ACCURATELY, PEOPLE MUST AGREE ON THE 
THING THE WORDS STAND FOR. 



DEVELOPMSNTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Show pictures of objects (chair, bus, shoes, spoon)* Ask the children to name 
the objects. Then present a list of words on the board and ask the children 
what things or ideas corae to mind when they see the words ( fence ^ Highway ^ dog . 
mother , cookie ) # Help the children to conclude that words are symbols that 
stand for things, ideas, and people. 

(3) Show a picture such as one of a mother holding her baby lovingly. After the 

children have named the people and objects in the pict\ire, help them to verbalize 
the feeling of love, tenderness. Peace, comfort, security* Help the children to 
u'lder stand that language makes it possible for us to talk about ideas. 

(3) Put a chair in the fl'ont of the room# Have a child name it as "chair." Then 
move the chair to the back of the room. Ask again, **What was the object that 
I moved?" Write the word chair on the board. Ask, "What did I put on the 
board?" Elicit f^om the children the statement that you did not put the chair 
on the board; instead, you put on the board a symbol which stands for the obiect. 
Write on the board the name of a child in the class. Ask, "Did I put Mary on the 
board? Or did I write the word that stands for this girl?" 

(3) Have the children draw a "creature" and give it a one-word name. At this stage 
the children must not show their drawings to anyone. Then have the children 
write one sentence in which they use their made-up name, such as, "My geeboo hid 
under the bed." From this activity help the children conclude that the word- 
symbol means nothing much to other people until they know what thing, person, or 
idea the word stands for. 

(3) Encourage the children to ^ Jce up a game in which the referents (things the words 
symbolise) are arbitrarily changed. Have a saall group leave the room iriiile those 
remaining in the classroom switch the names of objects in the room. Vlhen the 
group outside returns to the room, they will listen to a conversation carried on 
by those who remained in the room. The conversation m 11 be about the renamed 
objects. The children sho\ild realize that it is necessary to know the code in 
order to communicate effectively. 

(3) Discuss objects that are not in the room (rocket, giraffe) to help the children 
\inderstand that language makes it possible to talk about things they have seen 
but that are not present. 

(k) Have the children fold a blank sheet of paper into squares. Flash words and 
have the children draw a picture of the object (apple, car). Discuss the 
drawings. Have the children conclude that their drawings have basic similarities 
and that the words stand for things and people • 
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Level 



ih) Have the children turn their papers over and draw a picture of words, such as 
the following^ loyalty, friendship, love, fear, etc. When they seem to be 
having trouble, discuss the problem. Lead them to conclude that we canH 
really draw these abstractions, but that nevertheless these ideas exist. 
Language makes it possible for us to talk about these ideas. A correlation 
can be made here with abstract and concrete nouns. 

ih) Tell the class they may not use these words during the day: chalkboard, chalk, 
book, pencil t desk, eraser, paper . Each child must make up substitute words— 
not synonyms. Lot them try these new words for a day. At the end of the day 
discuss their difficulties. The next day you might carry tliis a step further 
by having the class agree on new names for the objects and using these names 
throughout the day. Discuss reasons why this was easier. 

Follett, Gr. h, p. T39 

(5) Take a group of objects and give each of two children different names for the 
objects. Pretend one child is the storekeeper and the other the customer. As 
their names for the objects will be different, they will not understand each 
other. Have the buyer show how he will make the storekeeper understand. Renwve 
the articles from sight, and see what the children can do with the situation then. 

(5) Have the children act out certair situations lanknown to the classmates to deii»n- 
strate the problems of understanding without words. Have the audience try to 
interpret the pantoraine. Exan?)le: 

intend you are a child having a teiqper tantrum or a woman who sees a 
mouse run across the floor; cr 

Act out with your body a step , a box, a scarf, a tree . 
Follett, Gr. 5, p. 30 

(5) Have the children act out this scene: Pretend you are Coltuabus and have just 
landed in the New World. You are greeted by the Indians. Show how you would 
go about establishing friendly relations. Conclude that communication is 
difficult without a mutual understanding of words or language. 

(5) Play a matching game. Use a series of pictures and invent names to go with 
them. Mix the order and have the children match them to see how quickly they 
can learn the names. 

(6) Present aome sytnbols to the class (+, J, #, V). Ask the children idiat comes to 
mind whou they see each one of the symbols. Introduce words ( cloc k, patriotism ) 
and discuss the meanings or ideas children associate with them. Conclude that 
words are also symbols that stand for things, ideas and people. Ask the 
children to suggest other systems of notation (shorthand, music). Have interested 
children invent a system of notation. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. T29, 119, U;6-lJ^7 

(6) Have a child describe a hidden, unnamed object (bottle opener,. crab mallet) as 
classmates draw a picture from the word description. Help the children realize 
that a word is easier to understand than the variety of words used to describe 
it. Again en^phasize that the word is a symbol, not the object. 
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REIATIMS TO LITERATURE 



Level 

(3) Have children read the book The Magic of Words , Give several children an 
opportunity to tell the class how men have been able to inteipret soiaids, 
codes ^ and messages in order to conmmnicate. 

Alexander, Arthur. The Magic of Words , New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1963 

(3) Have children read the books What Color is Love? and Love is a Special Way of 
Feeling , Let children report on the author's ideas of love. 

Anglund, Joan Walsh. What Color is Love? New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
World, Inc. 1966 

. Love is a Special Way of Feeling , New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and World, Inc."* i960 

(U) Read the passages about Huinpty Dunpty from Through the Looking Glas s by Lewi.s 
Carroll. Discuss Hunpty Durapty's views on language and the importance of 
agreement on the thing for which the word stands, 

Follett, Gr, U, pp, T39-U0 

(U) Read the poem "Jabberwacky" by Lewis Cari^oll. Discuss the words the class had 
trouble with and the words they understood. Relate this to a need for agreement 
on the mbcmlng of the words. 

Windy Hills, Gr. U, pp, T167-168 

(U) Read the selection "Master of all Masters," Discuss the problems in learning a 
language in irtiich one word has multiple meaning. 

Windy Hills , Gr. U, pp. T173-179 

(5) Read ^e Written Word by Mary O'Neill. Discuss the methods of conwunication 
mentioned in the poem. Which is the best way to communicate according to the 
author? 

Follett, Gr. $, p. T55 

(5) Read ^Cowboy and his Paraphernalia. " Note the different words used for the 
aam object. 

Sounds . . . ^ Gr. p. 360 

(5) Note the different types of communication nentioned in these poems: 

"Smoke Animals" by Rowena Bennett 
"Good Night" by Carl Sandburg 

Bold Journeys, Gr, S, pp. 302, 30U 

(6) Read "Alice in HuB?)ty-Dun?>ty Land" for enjoyment. Discuss the word symbols that 
the children could not associate with things, ideas, or people (brillig, toves). 

Into Hew Worlds, Gr. 6, pp. Ij63-U70 
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REIATING TO COMPOSITION 



Level 

(k) Have the children make a secret list of five original words to use in a story. 
After the story is written, have a partner » try to figure out the meaning of the 
words* 

(h) Using the poem " Jabberwacky, " have the rliL^dren rewrite a part of the poem sub- 
stituting real words for the nonsense words. Have several children read their 
rewritten poems. Conclude that since we haven ^t agreed on the meaning of words 
there are many different ideas* 

(5) Have children cort?)ose sentences about their favorite activities, using n 'sense 
words for the form class words. Have the class guess what the words may be. 
Conclude that unles.j 'chere is agreement upon the meaning of the words, the 
sentence could have many different meanings. Exaiq)le: 

I like to go slurgiag in the clerter because the stupen is so jurt and flug. 

Possible translations: 

I like to go swimming in the smuner because tho water is so cool and clean. 

I like to go skiing in the winter because the air is so crisp and clean. 

I like to go hiking in the fall because the forest is so colorful and exciting. 

I like to go picnicking in the spring because everything is so fresh and new. 



CONCEPT C: THE LARGER THE GROUP OF THINGS, QUALITIES, OR ACTIVITIES A WORD SYMBOLIZES, 
THE LESS SPECIFIC THE WORD IS. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Le\^el 

(3) Put on the bo^^rd the word cat . Ask several children to tell irtiat mental picture 
comes to mind. Help the children to see that cat stands for all the cats in the 
world. If one wishes to talk about a specific cat, he must use modifiers— black 
cat, fluffy cat, Persian cat, etc. Other foina class words like walk , pretty , 
and slowly may be used to develop the same idea. 

(3) Present to the children a word like house , and ask them to give as many other 

words as they can think of that name the same object (house: home cottage, shack, 
mansion, raobile home). Do the same with several other words, such as those following: 

Boy Flower Horse 




— ^ANIMAL 
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(3) Begin to develop with the children the idea that other form class words besides 
nouns have various oeanings. Use the words nice and good and have the children 
think of words irtiich are more precise in meaning. 

Choose several words like car , flower^ and chair . Write each word on the board. 
Ask the childi^en to pictvire the object the word stands for. Ihider the heading 
"car" list the specific kinds of cars they pictured. Help the children to see 
that "car" stands for all the cars in the world. If one wishes to talk about 
a specific car, he must use other nodifiers or specific names. 

Show pictures of objects, ^e two columns on the board, one for specific words 
and one for general terms. Do not label the columns. As the children tell what 
the picture is, put their answers in the column in which it belongs. Let the 
children generalize what each column stands for. For exan?)le, a picture of com 
could be shown, and the children could say it was corn or a vegetable. 

American, Gr. U, p. ll;8 

(U) Divide the class into four, five, or six teams, and let the children suggest a 
general word of heading for each group (toys, fruits, vegetables^ etc.). Have 
each team begin simultaneously, writing exact terms under each heading. Bach 
member should have a turn. The first team to finish with the most coB?}lete 
list is the winner. 

American, Gr. U, pp« G)4l-l|2 

(5) Present a series of sentences to the children. These sentences should contain a 
general type of word. Have the children rewrite sentences so tha^ they are more 
specific. Exaiqple: 

Tom worked hard all day. 

Jack takes part in many sports at school. 

I like to eat fruit best of all. 

On our field trip we visited several types of houses . 
V/e will not have to attend school on the holidays . 

(5) Give children instructions such as these: 

1. Draw a dog. 

2. Draw a large dog. 

3* Draw a large spotted dog. 

h* Draw a large black and white spotted dog. 

5* Draw a Dalmatian dog. 

Conpare the drawings to note how the dogs get to be more alike as more specific 
directions are given. 

(5) Place several coats, caps, etc., on a table. Start with the premise that "John 
has lost his coat." Have children see if they can be specific eiiough so that 
their classmates will Immediately know whether a certain coat is the one John lost. 

(5,6) Correlate with math by making an abstraction ladder headed quadrilaterals -or plane 
figures. Have the children go from the general to the specific as their knowledge 
permits. 

(5,6) Use an introductory sentence - "Johnny played the game well" or "Chuck is managing 
skillfully." As the children suggest the names of games and vehicles, list their 
responses. Make a ladder cooperatively for garne t 
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GgJBe Let children develop another exjaxsple for game ; game, field 

ball, football. The word vehicle can be developed in a similar 

Bridge way or by writing sentences showing the progression of word 

Goren syB4>ols from abstract to concrete. 

System 

* 

Follett, Gr. 5, pp. 102, lOU-105 
Follett, Gr. 6, pp. 195-196 

(6) Use a picture of a forest to ncotivate considering the idea of abstractness or 

lack of specificity of a word symbol. Tell what could be in the forest and begin 
a ladder or several ladders to illustrate abstract to concrete through word 
symbols: 



forest 




forest 


plants 




animals 


trees 




deer 


evergreens 




doe 


pines 






Follett, Gr. 


6, p. 195 





(6) To motivate interest, view the classroom with an imaginary telescope, pretending 
to extend it to narrow the view. Begin a word ladder to show abstract to concrete 
ideas through word symbols. 

Have the children make other ladders with general words 

classroom at the top. Dictionaries night be tised to suggest cate- 

fumiture gories. Have each child cut up his word ladder and pass 

-desk ^ it to a buddy to arrange. Also for summary or review, the 

teacher's desk ) teacher might use a scrambled word game, asking the 

children to arrange the words on the ladder with an abstract 
word at the top and the most concrete at the bottom (e.g.: 
entertainment. Sesame Street, shows, TV program) o 
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REUTING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Use the poem "Marbles" to reinforce the idea that "marbles" is the class name and 
the other words are specific names for marbles. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. 200 

(3,U) Read the poem "Choosing Shoes" to discuss how specific words make the meaning of 
''^y?,^ M-3CUSS the different types of shoes mentioned. Have 

the chilc'ren add to this by naming different kinds of shoes not mentioned in the 
poem. 

I^t'a Sn.ioy Poetry . Primary Grades, p. 29 

ih) Tell the children that they are going to read a story about cats. Have the 

children list all the kinds of cats they can think of. Read "Cats for Kansas" to 
see what specific kinds are mentioned in the story. Have the children pick out 
other general and specific words in the story. The poera "The Tortoiseshell Cat" 
can be used to en^ihasize the same concept. 

Magic Carpet , pp. 272-279 

Mis En.ioy Poetry. Gr. h, 5, 6, p. 9h 
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(U) Have the children read the poem "A Bird Carae Down the Walk," especially noting the 
following words: bird, walk, angle-worm, grass, beetle, wall. Discuss how 
general or exact these words are. 

Magic Carpet, p. l60 

(5) Read an excerpt from "The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle" by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, to note the importance of being specific. 

Follett, Gr. 5, P* 172 

(5) Read "What Is Purple" by Mary O'Neill to enjoy the imaginative poem and note 
the specific things which are purple to her. 

Follett, Gr. 5, PP* 333-33li 

(6) Read selections from ^ries, using an abstract noun in place of a concrete noun. 
Have children feel the need for word symbols that are specific to improve imagery 
and therefore understanding. For "The !:eelboat glittered..." read "The boat 
glittered" from the first paragraph in the story "Scannon." Read the entire 
paragraph and from context and expertence of the children try to name the type of 
boat. 

Use other selections such as paragraphs two and three from the story "Owl ixi the 
Family." Substitute animal for gopher # Develop the generalization that the 
larger the group to which a word belongs, the less specific the word is^ 

Mountain Peaks, Gr. 6, pp. 2l|0, Zk9 

REUTING TO COMPOSITION 



(3) Have the children write a description on a subject, such as "Ify Pretty Dress," 
"The Dog in the Vfijidow," "The Cake Mother Baked." Encourage the children to use 
as many different words as they can to describe specifically the thing they are 
writing about. 

(U) Rewrite the poem "A Bird Came Down the Walk," making the general words in the 
poem more specific. 

Magic Carpet, p. l60 

(3,U,5) Have a box of different shoes (ballet, tennis, spiked). Pick up a shoe and 

generalize that It is a shoe. As the class cooperatively describes the shoes, 
record the descriptive words on the board. Then have ^ach child choose a shoe 
and write a specific description of it. Share the descriptions with the class 
and make a list of specific words used. This activity can also be done with hats. 

(5) Have children write a paragraph about how they spent a morning or afternoon. 
AsK them to be sure to be specific. 

(5) Vfirite a poem, rhyming or free verse, pattemei' on "What Is Purple." Let 
children choose therlr own topic. Encourage them -co be as imaginative as possible. 

Follett, Gr* 5, pp* 333-33li 

(6) Use an abstract idea in an opening sentence letting each child take his own 
specific meaning and write a story. Ideas may be •'brainstormed" first with the 
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Level 



class or in groups, if desired or needed* Suggested openings may bes 

As the sound of the siren ^ 

When he heard the thunderoiis roar 



CONCEPT Ds UNGUAGE HAS FOUR MAIN USES: TO INFORM - TO PERSUADE - TO ENTERTAIN - 
TO ESTABLISH FRIENDLY RELATIONS AND FEELINGS. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Duplicate an announcement from a Parent Bulletin issued by your school adminis- 
tration. Ask the children to state the purpose of the announcement. Refer to 
an announcement which was made on the school intercom. Ask the children why 
the announcement was wade* When they say that it was to tell us such-and-such, 
elicit or develop the word Inform as being another word for tell . 

(3) Have the children list signs they see in and about their school which inform 

("In^" "Out," "Exit," "All Visitors Must Report to the Principal's Office," etc.). 

(3) Present several advertisements (a bicycle with a description of the bicycle and 
its accessories; a doll with its couple te description; an automobile with an 
itemization of its accessories) . Ask, "%at was the purpose of these advertisements?" 
The children will probably give the ide/i that someone was trying to get us to do 
something (buy) . Develop with them the word persuade as meaning the same as 
"getting someone to do something" or "getting someone to agree with us." 

(3) Present a joke or humorous anecdote to the class. Be sure the joke or anecdote has 
no connection with school and that there is no moral. Elicit from the children the 
purpose of the joke. They will probably use expressions such as "to make us laugh." 
Develop the word entertain ; have the children find in the dictionary the definition 
for entertain and entertainment . 

(3) Have two children enact a telephone conversation (with or without toy telephones). 
Arrange for this to be done spontaneously so that the conversation will be of a 
chit-chat nature. Ask, "Why did Mary call Jtine on the telephone?" The children 
wj.ll probably give an answer such as "Just to talk." Bring out the idea that the 
conversation was for the purpose of maintaining or establishing friendly relations 
and feelings. 

(3) Practice making introductions. The teacher may remind the children that introduc- 
tions are often for the purpose of making people feel friendly and at ease with 
others. 

(ll) Introduce this concept by having the children list all the times they have talked 
since the beginning of the day. Have several children read their lists • Have the 
class generalize about the four main uses of language. 

ih) Record on pieces of paper several situations that emphasize each of the uses of 
language. Have a child or group of children choose a piece of paper and act out 
the situation, letting the other children guess which use of language is being done. 
This can also be done with props, mailing it a "grab-bag" dramatics activity. 




level 



(h) Have the children explore a newspaper to locate exanples (cartoons, articles, ads) 

of the main uses of language • Discuss their uses and reason for being in a newspaper, 

(5) Have cidldren pretend they are at a party ^ere they do not know anyone. Have them 
explain what they would do so that they could have a good time* (Children should 
come up with the idea that they would begin speaking to others and try to make 
friends by this method •) 

(5) Ask: When a new child comes into the classroom, what do you think you should do to 
make him feel at home? If you were a new child in another school, what would you 
expect and want the other children to do for you? What method would you use for 
making friends in both instances? (language) 

(5) Ask: Pretend you are ruxming for the office of president of your class. What 
methods would you use to get people to vote for you? (Posters, speeches, 
entertainment - all depend upon language • Be sure pupils realize this,) What 
are you trying to do by \ising these different methods? (persuade) 

(5) Discuss with the class the methods the President uses to get the people to agree 
wi.th what he does* Ask: What are the tools he uses? (TV, rafio - language) 

(5) list some of the things you might do just for fun* From the list developed, isolate 
those which depend on language. Ask how they are alike; bring out the concept that 
language is used to entertain c 

(5) Name some people whom you enjoy watching on TV, Askr Who are your favorite 
entertainers? What method or tools do they use? 

(5) Duplicate the suggested selections or present similar ones from your own reader* 
Ask the purpose for which each was written. 

Inform - "The Homestead Act" 
Entertain - "The Bluejay Yarn" 
Persuade - "The Notable Thomas Jefferson" 
Friendly relations - "The New Neighbors" 

Summarize the four purposes of language. 

Bold Journeys, pp, 63, li, 250, 189 

(5) Have each child make a presentation using one of the four uses of language. Ask 
classmates to determine the reason for each presentation, 

(5) Discuss why language is important to each of these: city government, education, 
en5>loyers, en^Jloyees, inventor. 

Follett, Gr, 5, P* 8? 

(6) Set up role-playing situations: 

1* A child welcoming a new child in the neighborhood. 
2, A child sharing a riddle with another • 
3» A child explaining how to travel from here to Annapolis, 
li. Two boys trying to persuade another boy to come to the Little League game 
he plans to skip. 

From these situations, generalize the four purposes of language* For a follow-up 
activity, classify according to the four uses of language programs from a TV schedule, 
stories in literature, books, articles in newspapers and periodicals. 
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REUTINS TO LITERATDRE 



Level 

(3) Use the song "The Circus Parade" as an extension of the idea that one of the main 
uses of language is to inform; in this case, to make an annoxincement of the 
circus's arrival. 



FolleU, Gr, 3, p. T27 

(3) Use poems such as the following s 

"About the Teeth of Sharks" 
'^Soicersaults and Heads tands" 
"IIow to Tell the Top of a Hill^' 



Have the children tell idiether or not these poems explain something, or give 
directions for doing something, or tell how to identify something. Bring out the 
idea that all of the poems inform. 

Follett. Gr. 3; pp. 21, 22, T2l| 

(3) Read to the children the story "Daniel Webster and the Woodchuck." Have the children 
tell what Daniel Webster nas trying to persuade his brother* and *ather to do. Was 
Daniel Webster successful in his persuasion? What were sora3 of the ai'guments that 
Daniel used to win his case? Help the children to identify these arguments as 
sympathy, mercy, the animal's rights, the nature of the animal . 

Follett, Gr. 3, pp. T57-58 

(3) Use the poem "Nonsense." Do not give the children the title, however. Elicit from 
the children that che purpose of the poem is sinply to entertain. After the children 
have arrived at this conclusion, give them the title. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. T80 

Have the children reinforce their understanding of the main uses of language by 
reading the following selections: persuas'-on - letter on page IO6; friendship - 
letter on page 88; information - "Divers to the Deep," page 178; entertainment - 
"The Blind Iten and the Slephant," page lU2. 

American, Gr. k, pp. 88, IO6, 11^2, 178 

(U) Read "Herbert's Pony" to find exanples of persuasive language. Have the children 
discuss ways they would have convinced Herbert to let them ride his pony. 



Magic Carpet s pp. 131-li;l 

(U) Read the story "A Game to Play Inside in the City or Anywhere." After listing the 

directions for the game, have a child demonstrate the game from the information given. 

Open Highways ^ Gr. U, pp. 22-23 

(5) Have the children read for entertainment: 

"The King's Legs" 

'W>lf and Gri2z?.y Bear" - poem for choral reading 
"A Vote for a Beard" - for information and persuasion 

Sounds... , Gr. S, pp. 192, 170, 172 
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(5) Have the children read "Harriet the Spy« by Louise Fltzhugh. Have them role-play 

Harriet's solution to the problem she had created when she made everyone angry at her. 

Follett, Gr. 5, p. 26l 



RSLATING TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Have the children write directions; for example, how to go from a particular class- 
room to the principalis office, or irtiat we should do when the fire bell rings. Give 
step-by-stop procedures. The children may have an opportunity to write an invitation 
in which they must take care to tell the why, when, and where of the occasion for 
which the invitation is issued. 

(3) Have children write an announcement of an up-coming event in th' ijchool. 

(3) Have the children write an advertisement in which they try to persuade someone to 
buy a puppy, a kitten, a used bicycle. 

(3) Have children write a friendly letter to a relative or a c^^assraate who has moved 
away. 

(3) Encoiirage the children to write jokes and limericks :.pecifically to entertain. 

(3) Have small groups write a report of a trip or class activity for the school 
newspaper, the purpose of which is to inform others of what occurred. 

(h) Introduce the friendly letter to the class. The children may introduce their family 
to the teacher by means of a letter. This activity may be discussed to en?)hasize 
informing, entertaining, and establishing friendly relations. 

(li) Have the children write down several of their favorite jokes or rhymes to emphasize 
language for entertainment. Incorporate this creative writing in a class joke book. 

(5) Encourage each child to write a poem or a funny story. 

(5) Encoiurage children to make posters or ads trying to persuade people to attend a 
party, a meeting, etc. 

(5) Have the class write a letter welcoming a newcomer to school or to a party. 

(5) Have each child write a paragraph giving information about some hobby, animal, 
or subject in which the writer is particularly interested. 

(6) Have the children write letters to illustrate one of the uses of language. Arrange 
children in groups of five and have each child in the group read his letter to the 
others in the ^oup. Have members of the group decide the use of language in the 
letters. Each group should select one letter to be read to the class • Examples of 
actual business letters, on subjects of children's interest or of community interest, 
may be introduced by the teacher either as motivation or for extension. 



CONCEPT E: WORDS ACQUIRE CONNOTATIONS AS A RESULT OF INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP ASSOCIA?IONS WITH 
THEM. 



i DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

1 (3) Have the children name the kinds of pets they have. Ask, "What do you think of when 

erJc ^7 
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I say •horse"?" last the children's answers. Give the children other general, 
class nouns, such as dog^ automobile, color > and have them list specific words and 
phrases under each class name* (Accept words of any form class •) 



Dog 

poodle 
small 

brown and white 



Automobile 

large 

red 

speedy 

high-powered 



Ctolor 

red 
green 

neon signs 

blazing 

flashed 




(3) Use a word such as automobile and have the children determine how an automobile 
Toanxifacturer, an automobile salesman, a teenager, and a father would view and 
describe an automobile* 

(3,U) Have children bring in a comnton object which neans something special to them (rabbit's 
foot, rock, pencil). Have them hold up their object and have another child describe 
it# Then have the owner tell about it relating why it is special to him. This can 
lead into a discussion of some other words that have special feelings associated 
with them (connotation), such as home . 

American, Gr. U, p» 198 

(U) Read a list of words that name foods to get reactions from the children (spinach, 
liver, jello, tomatoes). Discuss how these words evoke different feelings depending 
on the child's e:q)erience with the word. The children can draw yxp and illustrate 
their own individual menus of food words that have either good or bad connotations 
for them. 

(U) Make a list of words that have usually one connotation ( Ocean City ^ free filay, ice 
cream, lunch, pets ^ friends ) > Discuss how these words are related by their connota- 
tions. Place some headings on the board (Happy Words, Sad Words, In-between Words). 
Have the children make their own lists, then share and compare the lists. 

(U) Discuss how certain words that nam colors have connotations (black, white, yellow^ 
red , blue, green ). Distribute a ditto with people's faces (men, women, children) 
on it. Have the children label the faces with names of people they have definite 
feelings about; then choose a color that tells how they feel about each of these 
people. Discuss the results. (Note: Discussion of the connotations of black and 
white provides an excellent opportunity to talk about the need for understanding the 
many meanings these words can have. If these words are included on the list of 
colors, do not let discussion end with just the sin5)le responses "bad'^ and "good," 
but bring in such questions as: "Whaii is meant by 'Black is beautiful'? 'White as 
death'? When would these be 'happv words'? When would they be 'sad words'?'* 



T. Resource #U 



(5) last words such as flag , politician , mother, gang, juvenile , Qilples . Ask the 

children the feeling they evoke and what they think of when they hear these words. 
Ask them to take the list and ask some adult the same question, recording the 
response. Compare the two lists of reactions with each other and with a dictionary 
meaning. 

(5) Ask ch-?ldren to list words that would be classified as spooky words, happy words, 
sad words, slimy words, soft words, slow words, dark words, bright words. 

(5) list words with related meanings, such as house, mansion , sh anty , hovel , and have 
children draw a picture of each. Discuss why each word evoked a different picture. 
Ask where they would expect to find each one of these types of homes and also whom 
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they would expect to find living in them. Point out how different associations 
have given these words the same connotation for most people. 

(5) Role-play the reactions to these words: 

hippie - by a policeman; by a teenager 
juvenile - by a grandmother; by a professor 
cigarette - by a doctor; by a teenager 
siren - by a fireman; by a child 
picket - by a businessman; by a carpenter 

(5) Have children pretend they have been employed to design a sign which would 

immediately tell someone what is carried by a store. They must not use words, 
and the signs should be fairly smaDl and very explicit. Encourage them to make 
the signs as clever as they can. 



bakery hardware store 

coin-operated laundry shoe store 

ice cream store jewelry store 

drug store toy store 
meat market 



($) Use a record or tape and have the children lj.sten to different sounds, such as the 
whistle of a train, the rumbling of a truck, a selection from hard rock music. 
Ask for the child's reaction to each sound. Discuss parents* and grandparents' 
reactions to the same sound. Other sounds that could be used: blaring record 
player, slamming door, running feet, children's voices, drumming on a table. 

(5) Ask children to choose between two expressions, such as: "Would you rather have an 
emerald green or snake green dress?" "Which is more peaceful, an azure blue or 
electric blue sky?" "Which would a king wear, a crimson robe or a red robe?" Have 
them give the reason for their choice. 

(6) Use paired sentences; for exanq^le: 

a. George is a liar. 

b. George's active imagination sometimes leads him into stretching the truth 
a little. 



Have the children determine their feelings as each pair is discussed. Use 
dictionaries for the denotations of the words. Introduce the term connotation . 
Develop a cooperative definition for connotat ion. 

American, Gr. 6, p. 197 

Use either a word like ^'house" or the definition "place of shelter" and ask the 
children for synonyms. Lead the children into talking about the feelings they 
have for the different synonyms (mansion - pleasant, shack - unpleasant). Divide 
the class into groups with a secretary for each. Using the verb ^ ask the groups 
to give synonyms. Give each group a card with the name of an object or animal to 
associate with synonyms for jgo (racing car: speeds ? elephant: trudges; mouset 
scacyers ). Note that mental images are created by the connotation of words • 

American, Gr. 6, p. 196 

(6) Give the children series of related words ( sneak y pal , associate) and have the 
words classified as friendly, fighting, or neutral words. 



American, Gr. 6, p. 197 
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(6) Ask the children to list some words that could make people angry, hurt, or xmhappy 
if the words were applied to them ( coward ^ bore , fathead , square), 

Follett, Gr. 6, p. 18? 

(6) CJonplete sentences such as: I am ^ ; you are ; but he is Use a 

candid blunt insolent 

thesaurus for help. Have the children make up sentences using similar patterns. 
Discuss the relationship to denotation and connotation concepts already developed 
with the children. 



Follett, Gr. 6, p. 190 

(6) Put the following words on the board; alerts bright, merry^ carefree , happy , glad > 
v ivacious » jolly , sprightly . Have the children list them in the order in which 
they would like the woi-ds used to describe themselves. Elicit the generalization 
that because of connotations there are shades of meaning. 



Follett, Gr. 6, p. 193 

(6) Ask children for synonyms of the word thin « Use a thesaurus for help. Using the 
list (slender, frail , gaunt, slim, skinny ) let the children rate them by a scale of 
1 to 5> with 1 standing for a negative reaction, 2 raildV^^egative, 3 neutral, k 
mildly positive, and 5 positive. Tabulate results and discuss the ones that came 
out predominately on the negative side and those predominately positive. Use 
this activity to show how the thoughtful use of language can help people get along 
better with one another. 

Follett, Gr. 6, p. T95 



RELATING TO LITERATURE 



(3) Use the poem "Yesterday When I Arose." Help the children see that a person's job 
can influence the way he looks at things. 

Follett, Gr. 3> p. T130 

(U) Read a part of the story "The Cricket in Times Square." Then classify the words 
that have feeling connected with them. 



Height Words 

towers 
mountain^ 



Color Words 

neon 
flashed 
blazing 
reds 



Noise Words 

roar 

hum 

burble 



ERLC 



The children way discuss the mental image they get from this descriptive paragraph 
and how the words used by the author are symbolic of this image. 

Magic C arpet , pp. 7U-75 
Wide Horizons , Gr. lj, p. 39li 

(U) Read a poem that has many words with related connotations, such as "The Pirate Don 
Durk of i^owdee" or "The Skinny Bone." Have the children list words that have wicked 
or scary connotations (black, fierce > scar, .groan, moan, creaked ) . Discuss why 
these words may have been chosen for the poem. 

LetJ s En^oy^Poetr)% Gr. J44>6, pp. 2U0-2la 
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(5) Read the following selections to help children observe that sounds and colors 
have connotations for people the same as words: 

"Song of the Truck" 
"What is Brown" 
"What is Blue" 
"Henry 3" (excerpt) 

Follett, Gr. 5, pp. T80, l6U, 166, T99 

(6) Use the sentence "Caesar was very ambitious*" Discuss the children's feelings in 
regard to the word ambitious # Read "Julius Caesar" for their general iiipressions . 
Coirpare their general in5)ressions with the motivating sentence. Reread and list 
words or phrases that had emotional meanings ("^brilliant military chieftain," "true 
statesman," "tremendous far-seeing energy and vision," "first modem man")* 

Mountajj: Peaks, pp. 31U-32U 

(6) Introduce the story "By Kite String Across the Grand Canyon" by asking the children 
the words t^^ey would use for a person who announced that he would ride a bicycle 
across the Grand Canyon on a kite string (foolhardy, braggart, stupid). Read the 
story. Have the children list words they would now use to describe the person 
(shrewd, clever, ingenious) ^ Compare connotations of the two lists. This could be 
extended to selecting words that Robert Lawson used to describe other characters 
in the story. 

Adventure Lands , pp. 29U-297 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 

(39h) Have the class write a short paragraph about a brownie, elf, or leprechaun. Gou^are 
the paragraphs to see how many likenesses appear in the various paragraphs. Ask: 
'*How were these likenesses achieved?" (Use of adjectives - green for leprechauns, 
little for elf.) Choose one of the paragraphs which is weak in mdifiers. (Ask 
the child's permission.) As a class activity, show how a more exact use of modifiers 
can make the paragraph more interesting, exciting, and accurate. 

(U) Pick a topic that everyone can write about, such as Sounds in School. K.vide the 
class into two groups. Have one group write a paragraph using words tha'\ have 
favorable connotations (hum of work, excited voices, patter of feet). H5:ve the 
other group write on the same topic using words *hat have unfavorable connotations 
(clatter, clang, crash, yelling). Con5>are the results. 

(5) Have children write a happy paragraph, and then change the happy words to sad words. 

(5) Have the children write a paragr^h on a coming holiday (Halloween, Christmas, 
Valentine's Day, etc.), using as many words as they can that they associate with 
each one of these. Duplicate the lists found in each paragraph to show the 
similarities in connotation. 

(6) Give the children pairs of words and ask them to write sentences or paragraphs to 
show differences in connotation (wit - guile, clever - crafty, gigantic - monstrous). 
Have sentences or paragraphs reaa to evaluate inferences (approval or disapproval). 
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CONCEPT F: THE CONNOTATIONS OF WORDS ARE MORE USEFUL IN PERSUADING PEOPLE TO DO OR TO BUY 
SOMETHING THAN ARE THE DENOTATIONS OF SUCH WORDS. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



Level 



ERIC 



(3) Collect advertiseraents about a product; for example, detergents, toothpaste, mouth- 
wash. At first disregard the picture. List the words the advertiser uses to 
persuade the consumer to use his product. Discuss these words and vrtiy their use 
was effective in persuading certain groups of people to buy the product. 

(3) Ask the children to tell how they feel when someone says, "You're chicken," or "I 
double dare you." Have the children contribute words or expressions from their 
experiences that cause them to respond or react. 

(k) Tape a commercial from TV or radio, or make one yourself that has a number of power- 
packed words. After playing it, discuss with the class why they would want to buy 
the product. Replay the tape and have them list specific words from the commercial 
that would influence them to buy the product. Lead them to recall how certain words 
gave them positive reactions. 

(h) Divide the class into groups and give each group a different product (cereal, shampoo, 
dog food). Have each group think of an original commercial to present to the rest 
of the class. Have the class list the words from each commercial that made the 
product attractive to them. 

(h) Discuss the problem of pollution and the need for everyone to be concerned. Have the 
children try to convince others of this need by making posters which contain words 
with persuasive connotations. For a slower-working group, a list of words might be 
on the board to give them a starting point. 

(5) Ask the children to observe a series of TV advertisements. Ask them to list the 
techniques that are used to make the viewer want to buy, as contrasted with >Aiat 
is actiially said about the product itself, (Suggestions; certain beverages, 
automobiles, after-shave lotions.) 

(5) Ask chilrfxen to study a series of ads to deterndne the differences in presentation. 
(Bring out the fact that different products are sold to different types of people, 
and that tl^ierefore the appeal is different.) 

breakr7ast cereal - children and mothers 

baby soap - young mother 

hair cream - young man 

detergent - homemakex* 

cola drink - universal appeal 

(5) Have children make a list of phrases and words used in current TV ads. Ask about 
the emotional impact of these phrases. 

"greasy kid stuff" 
"the Pepsi generation" 

(5) Have them make up ads which would be entirely factual and truthful about a product. 
Conqjare their ads with those of the manufacturer of that product. 

(5) Ask children to bring in something which they have purchased or used oecause of an 
advertisement they saw or read. Have them make an analysis of the ad to determine 
what made them want to buy. 
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(5) Have ads from magazines and newspapers collected and brought to class. Have the ads 
classified as to effectiveness. Try to determine why some are laore effective than 
others. It might be interesting for some children to interview an adult and have 
hira rate the advertisements for effectiveness. This may point out the different 
appeals that are used for different age groups. 

(5) Study the classified ads section. Compare with other types of advertisements. 
Discuss the success of classified ads, and idiether or not this would be a good 
Ttiethod for advertising national products. 

(U,5>6) Have the children think about people or things that try to influence them. Prepare 
some situations for role-playing (a young pei'son trying to persuade a parent to 
allow him to attend a movie or party; a pupil attenuating to get a teacher to postpone 
a test). Analyze the language used. Isolate persuasive words and note the 
denotations and connotations. Encourage pupils to create situations of their own, 
working in pairs. Give each child the chance to play the persuader. 

FoUett, Gr. 6, p. TlOO 

(6) Ask the children to collect advertisements and editorials from newsps?)ers. Have 
them circle the persuasive language. Discuss its effect on readers. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. 219-221 

(6) Have the children listen to advertisements on television. Analyze with them words 
and pictures that demonstrate methods used to persuade. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. 216-218 

(6) Select a school project, such as keeping the grounds attractive. Plan a persuasive 
canqpaign using handouts and announcements over the public address sjrstera. Evaluate 
its effectiveness as shown by actions of pupils in the school. 



RELATING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Use the poem "Roar" as a study of the many connotations one word (roar ) has. The 
poem itself is a listing of words and phrases with definite connotations. 

' llett, Gr. 3, p. ThS 

(U) Read the story "The Village That Learned To Read." Discuss the ways in which the 
characters in the story tried to persuade Pedro to want to; learn to read. 



American Adventures ♦ Gr. li, pp. 230-237 

(U) Read the story "Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby." Then have the children read aloud 
the part in which the rabbit tried to convince the fox to let him go. Discuss the 
language the rabbit used to influence the fox. 

Magic Carpet s pp. 58-6U 

(U) Read a fable ("Oianticleer and the Fox," "The Fox and the Crow") based on flattery. 
Have the children pick out the passages of persuasive language. 

Peacock Lane » pp. 115-120 
Foliett, Gr. 1|, p. TlxS 
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(5) Read the song "The Sound of Music" and, with the help of the music teacher, have 
the children learn it. Ask whether the hills are really "alive with the sound of 
music," Would other people necessarily feel this way? Why might the author's 
feelings be different from ours? 

(5) Ask children what the word tree makes them think of. After several children have 
been heard, tell them that you are going to read a poem in which the author tells 
what he thinks of when someone speaks about a tree. Bring out the point that the 
same word or j.dea may mean different things to different people. Read: "What 

Do V/e Plane When We Plant a Tree?" 

Sounds . . . , Gr. S9 P» I6U 

(6) Enjoy the words, illustrations, and music of the song about food from Oliver ♦ 

Sounds. .. J Gr» 6, pp. 88-9U 

(6) Read "Nail Soup" to analyze the role of the gypsy. Reread his statements which 
relate to persuasive language. 

Adventure Lands ^ pp» 66^69 

(6) Use a story such as "The Err?)eror*s New Clothes," to discover dialogue that persuades. 

Adventure Lands , pp. 81-88 

(6) Read or tell "The Beef Tongue of Orulaj* a Cuban folk tale. Discuss the meaning of 
the story and relate it to personal knowledge of world events. It could be used to 

set purposes for studying persuasive language and evoke questions for study. 

u 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. T93-9U 



REUTING TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Have the children write a story telling how a boy behaved when someone said to him, 
"You're yellow," or how a girl behaved when she was told that she was "a mess." 
Complimentary terras may be used also and the children may write stories showing how 
a pleasant naras encouraged the character to live up to the name. 

(U) Have the children write a letter zo a factory in the area, ui^ging them to devise a 
way to curb pollution. Use some of the language techniques discussed. (Caution: 
If the letter is actually to be sent, be sure that the firm has not already begun 
on a pollution-control program*) 

(U) Ask the children to write an intercom announcement endeavoring to convince pupils 
that they should attend a school activity or to keep the school grounds clear of 
litter. Have the best ones read over the intercom. 

ik) Read only the beginning of the story "Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby." Have the 
children write their own ending to tell how they would convince the fox to let 
them go. 

Ma^c Carpet > pp. 58-61 

(5) Provide poster paper and let the class construct ads geared to sell a new product* 
^ Vary the age and economic lex'els of the buying public in order to vary types of 

persuasive language used* 

^ Have; the children write imaginatively in activities like the suggestions that follow: 
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Level 

(5) Vfrite poetry depicting the feeling caused by certain people or things such as 
a baby brother, a lake, a pet, etc. 

(6) Prepare radio or TV commercials. Theso could relate to the drug abuse unit or 
to an anti-smoking canpaign. 

(6) Write letters to colonial representatives persua±jig them to sign or not to sign 
the Declaration of Independence. 

(6) Write a radio script relating to the selection of the site for the nation's 
capital, using persuasive language. 

(6) Write editorials to save "Old Ironsides" or to finance the construction of a 
. base needed for the "Statue of Liberty," 

(6) Study dust jackets of books. Write a blurb for d book you have read that would 
entice others to read it. 
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Teacher Resource #8B 



Marmaduke 




"If you think THAT'S funny, you should see him 
tiying to communicate with a tankW 
of tropicol fishl 



Used with permission. 
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II . LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICATION 



CONCEPT A: LANGUAGE IS ONE OF MANY WAYS TO COMMUNICATE. IT IS USUALLY A MORE EXACT 
WAY THAN THE OTHERS. 



ERIC 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) "develop the idea that there are many ways to communicate. Present activities 
covering the following ways to communicate: gestures and pantomime; vocal but 
wordless sounds; dance; music; art; printed but wordless signs; lights; noise; 
and silence* 

1. Ask the children to say "Yes," "No," "Be still," "Come here" without words, 
using only gestures. Have the children dramatize other expressions with 
gestures only; e.g., "Hurry up!" "I'm tired." "You make me mad!" 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. T36 

Have the children pantomime a story or a part of a story. Let the children 
tell the meaning of their body movements. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. 8 

Have one child give directions to another child (shut the classroom door or 
open a window) without using any words or vocal sounds. 

Follett, Gr. 3, pp. 3h, 35 y 37-39 

2. With a vocal but wordless sound, have the children indicate fright (a screech), 
fear (an intake of breath), pain (a howl), fatigue (a sigh). The children can 
play a game, "What am I telling?" 

3. Many children have seen a ballet, either live or on television* Have the 
children who have had this experi.ence tell about it. Are there any words in 

a ballet? What tells the story? (The movements of the dancers tell the stoiy.) 

k- Have the children tell what certain selections of wordless music mean to them. 
Play a record of a rousing march ("Stars and Stripes Forever") or play a 
recording of "On the Trail" from Grofe's Grand Canyon Suite . Let the childi'en 
put into words what the music means to them. 

5. Have the children make a picture that tells a story^ Caution them not to put 
any words in their pictures. Let others in the class tell the story they think 
the pictures tell. Compare the children's stories with the artist's intent. 

6. Have the children draw some of the many highway signs they have seen 

/t^ ^ . , and discuss their effectiveness. Follow this 

\ / I with a discussion of the use of lights, particularly 

traffic lights, as a means of communicating. Well-informed children will 
mention the flashing lights of a computer, but all children can develop the 
idea that headlights, flashlights, and house lights tell us something. 

7. Develop the understanding that noise communicates, by asking the children ^X) 
tell the message given us by a siren, the school fire-bell, very loud airp:Lane 
engines overhead, a sudden increase in ti^affic sounds in front of one's home, 
etc. Compare the message of noise with the messages of silence in differeat 

*rhe seven activities at the third grade level are sequential in development. 
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Level 

places. Ask, 'Tfliat might silence in and around school mean?" or "What might be 
the meaning of silence in a church on Sunday morning?" or "Mien might a city be 
silent?" 



(3,U) Turn on the television set without sound. Have the class watch a show (an action 
show is good) . After watching an episode, have the children try to decide what 
happened cn the show. Discuss what clues they used to decide (gestures, facial 
expressions). Then lead the children to discover that language (sound on the 
television) would have made the meaning explicit. 

(3^U) Hiscuss with the children a trip they have taken by automobile. Ask how their 
father knew what to do while driving (when to stop, where to turn, what kind of 
road it was). Bnphasize that signs and signals were necessary to communicate a 
message. Have several common signs or signals drawn on the board without words 
(yield sign, stop sign, railroad crossing). Discuss what the signs communicate 
and how. 

(3^U) Discuss how people show certain emotions (sadness, anger, love, hate, boredom). 

Wcdte the names of several emotions on small pieces of paper. Have a child pick 

one piece of paper and pantomime the emotion by using gestures and facial expressions. 

(U) Display pictures of people. Discass with the class what they think the people are 
thinking or feeling by their gestures or facial expressions. Then use a trans- 
parency of children's faces with definite facial expressions. Have the class study 
the pictures and write captions. 

T. Resource #k 

Follett, Gr. U, pp. ^2-53 

(U) Show signs that have no words but which people "read" (shoe - shoemaker, red and 
white pole - barber; watch - watchmaker; flag - patri.otism) • A good sampling of 
these can be found in Colonial VB.lliamsburg, Ask the children to think of a store 
they would like to own and make up a sign for the store using no words. These could 
be displayed on a bulletin board. 

Follett, Gr. I4, p. 8u 

(U,^) Lead a discussion on various ways of communicating which the children employ in the 
classroom, the playground, at home. Through the discussion help the children to 
conclude that language is the most precise method of communication. 

(5) Say to the children; Pretend that you are in a situation where you cannot speak or 
use language in any form. How would you let someone know the message you have for 
him? 



1. Pretend your teacher has left the room. The class is noisy; you see the 
teacher returning. How would you warn your classmates? 

2. You are sitting in your seat; the sun is shining in your face. How would you 
ask your friend to pull down the blind? 

3* You feel ill; you must leave the classroom immediately. How would you let your 
teacher know? 




Follett, Gr. 5, p. 30 

(5) Have some children who are interested give a report on the different methods of 
communication which have been used since ancient times. This could be used in 
conjunction with the communication unit in social studies. 

VH-lson, VH.lson and Erb, Living in the Age of Machine 
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(5) Present From Drumbeat to Ticker tape , a recording of various sounds such as a train 
whistle, rain, a dump truck, water ruiming. Ask the children what message they get 
from the recording* Children should realize that sounds other than speech communi- 
cate messages. Check library for records • 

(5) Show a transparency of several unfamiliar, ancient methods of communication. 

Initiate a discussion to see if the children can find the similarities among these 
objects* This may serve as an introduction to a study of the methods of communi- 
cation. The transparency may contain a picture of a telegraph key, a conch shell, 
a lighthouse, a hand mirror, a radio, a smoke signal* 

T. Resource 

(5) Present a transparency showing the use of sign language. Discuss the messages which 
are being conveyed. 

T. Resource #6 

Follett, Gr. S> PP» 3u, 3? 

(5) Set aside ten minutes during the day when all coranunication must be non-verbal. 

(6) Prepare slips of paper on which are written words, phrases, or sentences such as 
"Come," "We won," "I don't want any." Let each child select a slip and act out 
what he finds on it, using only gestures and facial expressions. Have the children 
point out the limitations of this type of communication. 

Follett, Gr. 6, p. I38 

(6) Have a group of children prepare a pantomime of "Casey at the Bat." Discuss wL' * 
seems to have happened. Repeat the performance with a narrator reading '^ti '.3 ^)oem . 
Compare the effectiveness, to reach the generalization that language is a more exact 
' way to communicate. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. 1140-11^2 

(6) Have the children make a list of sight signals in the community (street markings, 
barber pole). Tell the message given by each symbol. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. Il46-ll;7 



RELATING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Read the excerpt from T alking wi thout Words by Marie Hall Ets. Have the children 
recount how Little Brother talked with gestures. Let the children pantomime what 
is happerJjig. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. T36 

(3) Read to the children -The American Armj- of Two," or let the children read the story 
(same title) from Ifore Than l^rds . Have the children discuss the message the 
British received wherT'the girls played on the fife and drum. 

Follett, Gr. 3, :^p. T17, TI8 
More Than Words , pp. 233-25U 

(3) Read for enjoyment the poems "I Met a Man with Three ^yes" and "City Street." 

Follett, Gr. 3, p* T35 
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Level 



(3) Play the tape of Cinderella , which is an excellent itmsical version of the story of 
Cinderella. Have the children tell the story in words after hearing the tape one 
time. 

OIMS #61i, Cinderella 

(U) Present a transparency of the poem "I Speak, I Say, I Talk." Have the children 

read the poem aloud, filling in words for the pictures . Do a similar activity for 
"Comparisons." The children will probably have difficulty naming some of the 
pictures . Lead children to conclude that while picture-writing is a means of 
language, it is not as exact as language. 

T. Resource #7A, 7B, 7C 
American, Gr. 3, PP» 120-121 
Sounds . Gr. U, p. 335 

(li) Read the story '£he B^'rperor's New Clothes . Have the children use creative dramatics 
to communicate through language the problem of the story and the emotiom? connected 
with it. 

Folletb, Gr. h, pp. TlU2-.lliU 

ih) Read the poem "The Dog's Cold Nose." Discuss the sequence of the story and have 
the children draw pictures representing it. Then have the children decide wliich 
communicates the message of the poem more exactly - the dra'id.ngs or the original 
poem. 

Follett, Gr. U, p. T88 

(li) Read the story "The Day Numbers Disappeared." Discuss how we are dependent on 

numbers. Relate this story to language by discussing our dependency on language. 

Sounds... , Gr. U, pp. 368-371 

(5) Have 3ome of the children pantomime a short fairy tale, such as "Little Red Riding 
Hood." Do not reveal the title of the story. Let the rest of the children tell 
the story from the pantomime • 

(5) Read the poems "The Sound of Water" and "The Sound of Fire" to the children. Do not 
read the titles; let the children tell you what each poem is about. 

Follett, Gr. 5, P* Tl6 

(6) Read "Paul Revere 's Ride" to discover the kind of communication used and the 
message given. 

Follett, Gr. 6, p. T69 

America is ^ Country , pp. l62-i65 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Show the children several reproductions of paintings by famous artists; e.g., "Red 
Horses" by Franz Marc, "The Gulf Stream" by TiBLnslow Homer, "The Railroad Station" 
by Claude Monet. Have the children choose a picture and write a paragraph telling 
what the picture tells them* 

Understanding Art by Kainz and Riley 
Famous Paintings by Alice Elizabeth Chase 
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(3) Have a group of children write a skit in which one child pantomimes the parts of 
all the characters • 

ik) Show pictures of people with well-defined facial expressions • Have the children 
imagine they are one of the people and tell what has happened to make them have 
that expression. 

Follett, Gr. hy pp. 52-53 

(5) Have children compose their own "Sound of " poem* 

Follett, Gr. 5> p* TI6 

(6) Help children do research on symbols of the United States, such as the flag, the 
eagle. Uncle Sam. Have them write a story in the first person to communicate the 
meaning of the symbol. 



N' "~ """" — 

CONCEPT B: LANGUAGE IS A DISTINCTLY HUMAN WAY OF COMUNIGATING; ANIMALS CANNOT TALK. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



Level 



(3) Discuss with the children how human beings communicate; that is, they choose to 
utter certain patterned, purposeful sounds that transfer their thoughts. Animals 
communicate through sounds, but their sounds are instinctive and involuntary rather 
than selective, so far as we know. Since we believe that choice is not a charac- 
teristic of the animal's communication, aniinal sounds are, therefore, not considered 
language. Human sounds, for the most part, are considered language because they 
communicate thought, the purpose of language. 

(3) Let children who have visited a 200 tell the other children what they observed about 
specific animals. Have them describe the movements and sounds of various animals to 
see if other children can guess the animals. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. TLO? 

(3) Discuss with the children how animals communicate with each other. Ask: What things 
do they communicate? What things don't they communicate? Have the childi'en make a 
list enumerating the do's and don'ts. 

(k) Play a tape of different animal sounds (parakeet, dog, cat)* Discuss what the 

animals might be saying. Have the children observe a pet for a few days and list 
the different ways it communicates (scratch, wag, sit up). In class, pick two or 
three animals observed by the children and list the ways of communicating. 

ih) Have role-playing in which several children are pets, or pets and a master. Have 
them use the information from the list of wajrs pets commun: to act out a 
situation. The class can guess what the pet is trying to 
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(5) Ask: If you were hungry and wanted something to eat, how would you let your mother 
know? If your cat is hungry, how does he let you know? Suppose your cat wants to 
go outside, or your dog wants to come inside, how does he let you know? What are 
some of the other things your pet can tell you? Can you think of ways an animal 
which is not a pet might give you a message? Do animals communicate with each other? 
What are the ways in which animals communicate differently from you? In what ways 
do they communicate like you? Conclude with the children that animals do communicate, 
but man is the only one who uses language. 
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(U,5,6) Develop some understanding of the way human speech sounds are formed, through a study 
of human structure. Note the dual use of speech organs. Have the children practice 
making sounds. This can be developed with science units concerning sounds in grade 
U and skin, bones, and muscles in grade 

American, Gr. 6, pp. I8U-I86 



RELATPjG TO LITERATURE 

(3) Read the poem "Old Lucy and the Pigeons." The children can deduce that Lucy Lindy 
could talk to the pigeons, but they couldn't understand her. Ask: Why? In what 
ways did she talk to them? Can aniinals and humans communicate? In what ways? How? 

Sounds . > . 5 Gr. 3^ PP» 12-16 

(3) Read for enjoyment a chapter-a-day of Charlotte's Web 
the story, 

Charlotte's Web by E. B. White 
Tape - OIMS ^ 

(3) Read for appreciation and enjoyrant other literary works that tell the story of the 
talking beasts: 

Puss in Boots by Charles Perrault 
The Little Island by Golden MacDonald 
Curious George by Hans A. Rly 
Bremen Town Musicians Tape - OIMS ^13 

(3) Play the record "Talk to the Animals" for appreciation and entertainment. 

(3jU) Have children dramatize the animal sounds in the poem "I Speak, I Say, I Talk" by 
Arnold Shapiro. 

T. Resource #7A, 7B, 7C 
American, Gr. 3 9 pp. 120-121 

(3^U) Let the children read the book Mr* Popper's Penguins or an excerpt. Have the 

children express ideas out the sounds of the penguins in the book. The following 
types of questions could be asked to stimulate answers: 

Do the sounds of the penguins communicate their thoughts or feelings? 
Is the "penguin language" in any way like the human language? 
Do the sounds "ork" and "gook" convey different meanings? 

The children would enjoy play-acting this selection. 

Mr. Popper's Penguins by Richard and Florence Atwater 
Better Than Gold , pp. 2^7-271 
Enchanted Isles , pp. U3-53 

(U) Read the story "Champions of the Peaks." Discuss how the different animals communi- 
cate with each other, compare with the way human beings might communicate in the 
same situation. 

Joys and Journeys , pp. 38U- 393 

(5) Read for enjoyment and expression of animal communication: 
Q ' *'Meet\ng" by Rachel Field 
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or use the tape for part of 
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"Bullied by Birds" by Arthur Guiteiman 
Across the Blue Bridge, pp. 39, UO 

Choral Reading: "The Sandhill Crane" by Mary Austin 

"The Camel *s Complaint" by Charles Edward Carrye 

Let^s Enjoy Poetry , Gr, U,5,6, pp. 7, 16U 

(5) Read "Story of Doctor Doolittle" for enjoyment of animal conversations. 

Silver Web, p. 12U 

(6) Read for enjoyment animal stories, such as "Dangerous Journey," "Elsa Meets Other 
Wild Animals," and "Elsa Gots an Education." Ask: When might it have been helpful 
for the animals to be able to conmunicate with speech? 

Mountain Peaks, pp, 206-223, 226-238 
Cavalcades, pp. 191-201 

(6) Have children read stories in which animals are given human attributes. Discuss 
ways the authors bridge the gap between animals and human beings* personalities, 
traits, and problems, 

Adventure Lands, pp. lU6-l51i^ 311-323 
Treasure Gold, pp. 322-337 

(6) Use the poem "The Ambiguous Dog" as a study of animal communication. Develop the 
meaning of the word "ambiguous." Discuss the messages the dog is transmitting. 
Discuss the problem the receiver is having and his solution. 

FoUett, Gr. 6, p. T67 

RELATING ZO CO MPOSITION 

(3) Display several pictures of animals. Ask the children to write statements for the 
pictures which would convey the animal's thoughts to us if the animal could speak. 

T, Resource #8A, 8B 
SVE Picture Collection 

(3) Write an imaginary conversation that might take place between two animals. 

(3) Write a rebus story in ^ich several animals 
are named through pictures. Write the sounds 
each aiumal makes beside the picture. 

B-z-z -z-z 

Show interesting pictures of several animals, fish, insects, or birds. Have each 
child pick one and write an imaginary story about what his animal might be trying 
to communicate, 

(U) Show pictures of animals, insects, and birds. List their names. Either 

individually or as a group write a noun-verb pattern poem. The verb should be a 
sound the animal makes or the way the animal communicates. (Fish - gurgle; dog - 
bark.) 
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(5) Have children write a coiiiposition relating to a topic in which some sort of 
communication takes place between an animal and a human, or £anong two or more 
animals* 

(6) Motivate children to select two animal friends or enemies; give them human 
characteristics, personalities, and speech. Invent a problem involving the two 
animals and write a story with conversation. 



CONUEPT IN ORDER TO UOIMJNICATE, THERE MJST BE A SPEAKER OR WRITER, A LISTENER OR 
READER, AND SOMETHING TO COMMUNICATE - THE MESSAGE. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Have the children do the exercise "Giving Directions," for practice in giving exact 
directions. 

American, Gr. 3, p* l8l 

(3) Let the children play the game "Simon Says." Encourage them to give specific 
oral directions in the game. 

(3) Have children role -p"' ay telephone conversations in class. Perhaps one child could 
call another child to give specific directions about getting to the park, to the 
zoo, etc. 




(3jil) Help the children realize that three essential ingredients are needed to have 
communication; that in oral communication a speaker, a listener, and a message 
are needed. Give a verbal direction, such as, *^eVs line up for play time." Ask 
children the following questions: 

Who was the speaker? 
V^bo did the listening? 
What was the message? 

Several other directions could be given so that the repetitive procedure would 
reinforce the concept that a speaker, a listener^ and a message are needed for 
oral communication. 

ih) Have the- children think of all oral communication that took place before school. 
Have them list these on the board der the headings: Speaker, Listener, Message. 

(5) Set up a hypothetical situation: Pretend yDU are marooned on a desert island. 

Could you carry on any of the main functions of language? By what means could you 
\ use language to entertain? (Recite poetry - sing) Whom would you be entertaining? 

(Yourself) 

Ask the same questions in relation to persuading, informing, and establishing 
friendly relations. Discussion should bring out the fact that inmost instances 
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it is necessary to have a second party present in order to carry on the true 
functions of language* Summarize the discussion with the question, 'Tifliat three 
• things are necessary in order to communicate?" Identify the speaker, the listener, 
and the different types of messages. Sometimes, one person may be both the speaker 
and the listener, but the message cannot always perform all functions of language - 
persuading, infoimlng, or establishing friendly relations - unless a second party is 
present. 

(6) Have the children try a "gossip chain." Tell a child a story and have him repeat 

it to another child, then another (perhaps ten) privately. Have the last child tell 
the story to the class. Compare this with the original. Discuss yhy the changes 
took place. If possible, tape-record the children as they tell the stories. Play 
back the tape so that they can hear how it changed in the transmitting. Generalize 
that the 'feossip chain" needed a sender, a message, and a receiver. 

Follett, Gr. 6, p. T61i 

(6) Use a chart form to develop a communication chain by getting the information from 
children. 



Receiving 

Sender Message Means Sense Receiver 

policeman stop whistle hearing, driver 

seeing 

shipwrecked help note in seeing rescuer 

sailor a bottle 



Give children additional situations to chart • Also give situations where the 
communication chain is sometimes complete and sometimes incomplete, and have the 
children spot any weaknesses in the communication chain. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. t65, 13U-137 

(6) Develop a more complicated communication cycle using the diagram and suggestions 
in Otir Language Today » Consider barriers to effective communication. 

American, Gr. 6, pp. 18I-I83 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 



v3) Examine a passage in a reader which does not hav& direct quotations, and help the 

children identify the author as the writer, themselves as the reader, and the content 
as the message* 

(3) Read the poem "Old Lucy and the Pigeons" to the children. Call attention to the 
fact that Lucy Lindy served both as a speaker and a listener, and comaiunicated the 
message to herself. This poem excellently illustrates "talking to oneself." 

Sounds . . * , Gr. 3, pp» 12-16 

ih) Read several fables. Discuss the speaker (Aesop), the listeners, ana the message 
(moral). Emphasize why these messages still apply to us today. Fables can be 
located in the following books: 

Follett, Gr. k, pp. 76-77, Tli6 
American, Gr. U, pp. I63-I67 
Vind^: Hills, pp. TI6I-I63 
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Peacock Lane , pp* lU2-liiIi 
Sounds>>oj Gr. h, pp* 102-lOU 

(U) Read the poem "I Meant to do Work Today." Discuss the message, the speaker 

and the listener. Have the children think of situations in which they procrasti- 
nated* 

Let's Ehjoy Poetry, Gr. U,5,6, p. 268 

(^) Use selections of poetry; have the children identify the speaker, the listener, and 
the message. Example: 

'"Noise" by J. Pope 

''The Magic Piper" by E. L. Maise 

"The Grasshoppers" by Doroti^r Aldis 

Let's Enjoy Poetry, Gr. li,5,6, pp. l6l, 18U, 233 

(5) Use selections of prose following the same procedure as above, asking for 
identification of the purpose of the message as well. 

(6) Make a transparency of the poem "Communicating" by Jean Little. Discuss the meaning 
of the poera. Have children give examples of talking without communicating. 

Follett, Gr. ^, pp. T61i, 132 

(6) Read the poem "The Blind Men and the Elephant," to discover why coiranunications 
failed. 

Follett, Gr. 6, p. T6^ 

Mountain Peaks, Gr. 6, pp. T227, 228 

(6) Read "Song of the Wooden-Legged Fiddler" to discover the sender (sailor), the 
message (love of sea), the receiver (all who love the sea). 

Let's Enjoy Poetry, Gr* U,^,6, pp. 92-93 
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RELATING TO CQMPQSITIGH 

(3) Have the children write an invitation to another class asking them to come to their 
classroom for some specific purpose. Make sure the children convey the correct 
directives (who, what, where, and when) in the stated message. 

(3) Let the class compose an article for the school's newspaper, especially during the 
holidajrs, to convey a message of greetings. 

(3) Have the children wilte messages for "Radio Free Europe" to let foreign children 
know about life in America. 

(3) Have the children write a public service announcement of a play, a fair, etc., to 
be sent to a radio or TV station for broadcasting. 

(U) Write a moral (message) on the board. ("Flatterers are not to be trusted," "Don't 
count your chickens before they hatch.") Discuss its meaning. Have the children 
write a story, perhaps in fable form, that illustrates the moral. Discuss to whom 
they might want to relate the moral (listener). 

(5) Have the children compose a paragraph entitled "Talking to Ifyself" for the purpose 
of entei'tainment. 
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(5) Have the children write a letter to a friend or relative and identify the writer, 
the reader, and the message* 

Let the class write thank-you letters to people who were of service to them during 
a field trip. Have the children identify the three necessary parts of communication 

Ask the children to write a "sales pitch" for a favorite toy or article. Identify 
the writer, the listener, znd the rnessage. 

(6) Duplicate a cartoon strip, omitting the dialogue. Have the children study the frames 
to identify the sender and the receiver. Then have them fill in the message. Share 
individual efforts within groups. Have each group select its best one to dramatize 
to the class. 



CONCEPT D: IN ORDER TO COMMDNICATE IN WRITING, PEOPLE MUST HAVE A MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE WRITTEN SYMBOLS . 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



Level 
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(3) Have the children write a short message substituting a number for each letter of 
the alphabet (l as "a", 2 as "b", etc.). Emphasize that the code must be known 
before the message can be read. 

American, Gr. pp. 6, $1 

(3) Write a sentence on the board in code. An interesting one is made by moving each 
letter of the alphabet back one position; e.g., a = z, b=»a, c=b, etc. The 
sentence "The cat ate a fish** becomes in code, "sgd bzs zsd z ehrg." Have the 
children make a code of their own by changing the order of the letters in the 
alphabet. The children may then like to write sentences to each other to show that 
familiar words cannot be understood unless the new arrangement is known to the reader. 

(3) Have the Cub Scouts and Brownies in the class bring their Scout Manuals to class and 
share with others the sign-language of the deaf. If they can, have them •^say" a few 
words to one another before explaining the code used by the deaf. 

(3jUj5) Have the children discuss other codes; e.g., Morse code. Braille, and Semaphore. 

Dictionaries give these codes. Discuss why it is necessary to have these methods 
of communicating. When are they used? By whom are they used? 

(U) Use the picture on page 1 of Our Language Today 5 Book h to motivate the discussion 
of symbols. Discuss why we cannot read the chart on "that page. Ask who might be 
able to read it. Have the pupils Imagine that the picture is of a first grade in 
their school. What symbols would they see then on the chart in that case? 

American, Gr. p* 1 

(U) Discuss with the children how a rancher knows which cattle are his. Lead them to 
discover that a code is used by the ranchers. Ask if they could understand the 
code. Why not? 

T. Resource #9 

(U) Divide the class in half and have each group write a sentence in code, using one 
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Codes and Alphabets 
(Taken flrotn Teacher Resources #9 and #11) 
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one of the codes given in T. Resource #9. Have the other group decode the message. 

Resource #9 
From Codes to Captains , pp. 2U-25 

ih) Distribute copies of any music book* Have members of the class tell the meaning of 

the music symbols. The music teacher would be a good resource for further discussion. 

ih) Have a coded message in a secret lar.guage, such as Pig Latin, written on the board. 
Have the children decipher the secret language. Discuss how it was foraed and why 
children might use it. 

Joys and J ourneys , p. 297 

(5) Present the following words to the class; chemist's braces, gramophone, drawing 
pins, goods wagon, loriy, cooker, petrol, bonnet, car park, bobby. Ask for an 
explanation. Explain that these are English terms. After hi dng them try for 
meanings, give them the American equivalents. Have the chrix-^ren conclude that to 
understand these terms it is necessary to know the code. 

Follett, Or. 5, p. 75 

(5) Present overhead pro jectuals illustrating picture-writing from the Indians. Have the 
children translate the picture. Bring out the fact that agreement on the meaning is 
tiore difficult than with writing. An interpretation of the Teacher's Resource is as 
follows : 

Interpretation of first picture: 

The drawing says: "Chief Running Antelope killed an Arikara brave." The name 
"Running Antelope" is depicted by the antelope between the horse's feet, and any 
Red Indian would know that the dying man was an Arikara because of his clothes and 
hair style. 

Interpretation of second picture: 

This is a letter sent by an American Indian to his son in another part of America. 
The father's name was '-Turtle following turtle's wife." The two turtles are drawn 
above the figure of the father on the left. The son was called "Little Man" and the 
name was drawn twice against the portrait of the son. The hooked lines coming from 
the father's mouth mean, "Come to me." The 53 small circles represent coins the 
father had arranged for his son to have for the jouniey. 

T. Resource #10 

(5) Present to the children a selection composed of the old Phoenician alphabet. After 
a discassion of why the children cannot read it, tell them what type of writing it 
is. By referring to a chart of the symbols, let them translate the writing. After 
the children have done this, ask why they were able to translate the selection. It 
should be concluded that they were successful because they knew what the symbols 
stood for. 

T. Resource #11 

Living in the Age of Machines by Wilson, Vttlson, and Erb, p. 26 

(5) Present overhead projectuals including common symbols; discuss their meanings and 
why they are easily understood, (include flag, i;kull and crossbones, heart, dollar 
sign, donkey, elephant.) 



T. Resource #12 



Level 



(6) Recall with the children the way men have kept records without a written language 

(ropes with knots, pictures, beads). Show a set of first grade pictures and ask the 
class to try to get ^^he message. Discuss and generalize that these methods of communi- 
cation will work only if the symbols are understood by the sender and the receiver. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. 1, T135 12 

(6) Introduce the children to early writing systems and show how our alphabet evolved. 

T. Resource ifll 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. 13-17, 2^-31 



RELATING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Read to the children, over a period of several days, "The Helen Keller Story" by 

Catherine Owens Peare. Children will want^to discuss the unique method of comiraini- 
cation. 

Vistas , Book 5, pp. 397-li90 

(3) Let children read the story of Louis Braille if they are using the Maciaillan Series, 
or the teacher may read the story to the class* Discuss Braille's invention and 
compare it with other methods he had used before he developed his system of writing 
for the blind. 

More Than Words , pp. 59-68 

(3) Excellent books for children to use to study the development of written symbols are: 

The Magic of Words by Arthur Alexander 

A is fcr Apple , and Why by Solveig Paulson Russell 

Read a selection on the Morse code. After discussing the information have the 
children write messages in code and share them with a partner. 

Open Highways, Gr. U, pp. 196-197 
Follett7 Gr. I4, pp. 131, T8I 

Read "What Codes Are and How They Are Sent" or "A World of Codes and Ciphers." 
Appropriate acti^Jlties are included. 

From Codes to Captains , pp* 16-32 
Joys and Journeys ^ pp. 291-296 

(6) Read for enjoyment and information "Four Boys and the French Cave of Lasaux" or 
^Tfliere^s Robot?" Discuss the importance of the discovery of the cave paintings. 
If both selections are read, compare the authors* treatment of the subject matter* 

Treasure Gold 5 pp. 136-lli3 

Launchings and Landings, pp. 199-208 \ 

(6) Read to the class for informp.tion "The Riddle of the Rosetta Stone." 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp* T2li..26 

(6) Read to the class "How the First Letter Was Wn.tten." Discuss the limitations of 
dravrings and the resultant confusion. Then read aloud "How the Alphabet Was Made" 
and discuss the advantages of having a code that is mutually understood. 
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Follett, Gr. 6, pp* Tll;-19 

Just So Stories Rudyard iCipling 

(6) Read "How to Make a Language and discuss a made-up language like Esperanto • Develop 
the understanding that languages have spelling, word-order, tense, and punctuation 
♦'rules." Discuss a procedure for making a language (sounds, words, order). 

Launchings and Landings, pp. 36-l;3 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Let the children make greeting cards and use a coded message. This is particularly 
good for Valentine cards. 

(3) Give the children an opportunity to write sentences to one another in code. The 
child receiving the message must try to answer in the same code. 

(U,5) Have children construct their own alphabets and write messages using them. Place 
these with translations on a bulletin board. 

(5) Have children make up their own picture writing in connection with a social studies 
unit and an art class. 

(6) Follow up the use of the story "How to Make a Language," by having the children make 
up a simple language using one plan as suggested in the article. Have children list 
the rules for their language and write a brief paragraph in that language. 

Launchings and Landings, pp, 36-l;3 

(6) Write a fictional "how to" story after hearing Kipling's story. Invent a code 

similar to Morse code or music notation. Try to have stories entertain and inform. 



CONCEPT E: WHEN PEOPLE SPEAK OR WRITE, THEY MUST CONSIDER THE AGS, INTERESTS, AND BACK- 
GROUNDS OF THEIR LISTENERS OR READERS. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



Level 
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(3) Have the children discuss how they might write about a recent field trip (or other 

class activity) for the school newspaper. Follow this by discussing what they would 
write of the same trip in a letter to Grandmother or some other adult. Then discuss 
how they would write about the same trip in their diaries. (See the continuation of 
this in the Relating to Composition section.) 

(3) Set up a dramatization with the children playing various roles in which the same 

incident will be told to a peer on the playground; as a repf>rt in the classroom; 

to a member of the family group (identify the audience). Vi^/e the children notice 
the different vocabulary appreciated by each group. 

(3,U) Read to the children a few pages from a pre-primer. Ask them if this book was 
written for them. For whom was the book written? Follow this by reading to the 
children a few sentences from a technical book, such as a college-level book on 
chemistry or electricity. For whom were these books written? Have the children 
discuss why these books were not written in language they can understand now. 

Follett, Gr. k, p* T76 
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(3,ll) Have the children dc some role-playing using different hats (baby cap, beanie, 

mother's feathery hat, father's hat). Have the children pick out a hat and put it 
on. Then have them tell about an incident (vacation, party, trip) using the appro- 
priate language as implied by the hat they chose. Discuss how their vocabulary 
changed and why« 

(h) Have a first grader and a sixth grader come into the class and tell what they know 

about the space program. After they have gone, have the class discuss the differences 
in background, age, interest, and vocabulary. Discuss how these characteristics 
influenced their talks. 

(5) Let the children read several copies of the Weekly Reader or Reader's Digest 

written on different levels. Discuss with the children the difference of presenta- 
tion. Ask: Which do you prefer? Why do you suppose the papers are not all written 
the same? The conclusion should be reached that the material is written to be pre- 
sented to children of different grade levels, and some would not be suitable for 
presentation to children of other age levels. 

(5) Have a child pretend that he has been in a fight with a classmate. Have him 

dramatize how he would tell the story to his mother, his teacher, his bes** friend. 

(5) Assign a presentation: Pretend you are telling your neighbor about some of the 

interesting things you did on your vacation. Then tell about jrour vacation to his 
son or daughter of your own age* Discuss the differences in the presentations. 

(5) Have children show how they would greet (a) a buddy (b) their mother (c) the 
principal of the school (d) a congressman. 

American, Gr. 5> p« 26 

(6) Assign role-playing activities to pairs of children. Then have the children reverse 
roles. Have some presented to the class, so that the children note that vocabulary, 
tone of voice, topic of conversations vaiy with age and interests. 

teen ager - teen ager 

teen ager - young brother or sister 

teen ager - parent 

teen ager - grandparent 

student - principal 

Let children suggest other pairs and develop situations to inform, persueie, develop 
friendly relations, entertain. 

(6) Use situations for role-playing that have the same basic plot but involve different 
people. For example, a teacher has scolded a pupil for something he didn't do and 
he is (l) explaining it to his friend, (2) explaining it to the principal. 

Follett, Gr. 6, p. l6l 
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REUTING TO LITERATURE 

(3>ll^5) Have the children read, or read to them, passages from books written by the same 
author for different age levels, for example. Blueberries for Sal and Homer Price 
by Robert McCloskey, or Just So Stories and The Jungle Book by Rudyard Kipling* 
Have the children discuss how the same author has changed his style and vocabulary 
because he is writing to a different audience* 

(h) Read or play parts of Winnie the Pooh. Discuss which other age groups might enjoy 
this selection and hov7 we might make it more easily understood by younger children. 

hh 
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Discuss differences in ways various characters - children, men, \?2:tten - talk. 

Read "Bees" and have the children discuss the information learned in the story. 
Discuss how they might rewrite this as a science report and how the interest changes. 

Sounds..., Gr. U, pp. 107-117 

Read the selection "Language for Different Times and Feelings." Discuss the questions 
and ideas presented. 

Joys and Journeys , pp. 363-361; 

(5) Have the children read the same fairy story as written in a Little Golden Book and 
as written in an anthology for older children. 

(5) Read several poems and decide for whom they were written. 

"Boats Sail on the River" by Christina Rossetti 
Let's Enjoy P oetry , Gr. h:S,6, p. 290 
"Only }fy Opinion" by M. Shannon 
"The Woodpecker" by E. Roberts 
Busy H arbors , pp. 189, 187 

(6) Read two versions of the story "Tom Tit Tot" to see that an author writes to suit 
the reading audience he addresses. Discuss why the style was changed in It Must Be 
Magic (written for fourth graders for independent reading) and which version they 
enjoyed the most and why (probably dialect in HolloweU). 

It Ifast Be Magic, p. 6l 

A Book of Children's Literature by Hollowell, p. 80 



RELATING 10 COMPOSITION 
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(3) Have the children write short stories, descriptions, and explanations for the fii- t 
grade. The first one could be written as a class project^ thereafter, the children 
could work in groups, pairs, or individually. Make a collection of the writings and 
present it to the first grade. 

(3) After the children have discussed their field-trip (or other class activity), help 
them to understand that what they want to tell themselves in a diary may be very 
different from what they will tell Grandmother or some other adult. Help them to 
see also that when they write an account for the school newspaper, their account will 
be very orderly. Dsvelop with the children the feeling for the several styles - 
casual, friendly, and formal. Have the children write about the same activity for 
themselves (diary), for an adult friend, and for the school newspaper. 

ih) have each child write a letter to a first grader and to a sixth grader, inviting them 
to their classroom or telling something of interest. Compare their vocabulary choice 
and style of writing. 

(li,5>6) During the Chrisianas season the Tirst graders might write letters to Santa Claus. 

Intonnediate grade children < ould answer these letters as if they were Santa. Discuss 
tht* points necessary to make them believable Santas. 

(5) Have each child take a favorite story from a literature bock and rewrite it for 
reading to a first rade group in the school. 

(5) Have the children write a one-page, school newspaper to be presented to the second 
grade and a similar paper geared for the fifth grade. Compare their vocabulary 
choices and styles of writing. 
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(6) Think of some interesting^ exciting^ or newsworthy event the clciss witnessed or one 
inwhfch they participated (school play, field trip). Divide the class into groups. 
Have one group write about the chosen event for a close friend of the same age; 
another group, for the school newspaper; another group, letters to grandparents; 
another group, radio announcement. Have a representative from each group read the 
group effort to the class. Ask in which articles the writers used the most vivid 
words, in which they were most factually accurate, and in which they were most 
concise. Draw some conclusions about the way the writing changed as the reading 
audience changed. 
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III. STRUCTURE OF MrCUAGE 



[n.B. The entire buUetin, The Study of the EngUah Language, deals with the structure 

of language. The activities given in this section are merely supplementarj^.J 



CONCEPT A: ALL LANGUAGES HAVE SYSTEMS THAT COMMUNICATE MEANING . THE TWO MAIN PARTS OF THE 
SYSTEM ARE THE VOCABULARY CODES AND THE GRAMMAR CODES. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 
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(3) Put on the board two lists: common nouns in English and their equivalents in 
another language. A few suggestions follow: 

English French 

boy gar9on 

inan homme 

woman femme 

dog chien 

<5at chat 

Discuss the vocabulary difference between the two different languages. An 
aii?>lification of this is found in a teacher's resource. 

T. Resource #3A, 3B 

(3) Discuss the function of verbs. Following the discussion, have the children do the 
exercises below. 

American, Gr. 3, pp. 108-110 

(3yhyS) Place on the board a sentence with some nonsense words in it, such as: 

The glubbish sat by the crodel. 

The squiggles rode their bliiiple on the bloop. 

The children were glurching in the crip. 

Help the children realize that the nonsense words must be replaced with the correct 
form-class word in order to decode the meaning of the sentence. Enq^hasize the fact 
that the children must know the graranar code in order to make the substitutions. 
Have children dictate sentences which include nonsense words, and place them on the 
board for discussion purposes. 

(h) Have a foreign person speak on the similarities of and differences between his 

language and EngUsh. Let him stress the difficulties he has in learning English. 

(h) Help the children understand that it is necessary for us to understand the vocabulary 
for another language if it is to have any iteaning fo- us. The following activities 
will develop this understandings 

a. Foreign-word Bingo: FLace pictures of objects in a sixteen-square grid. Have 
the children pick a foreign word from an envelope. If they can guess which 
word goes with th. correct picture^ they may cover that square. 

b. Prepai»e a ditto with a picture (or squares) on it. Have the color designations 

U9 
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to be used in the various pictures (or squares) wiatten in a foreign language. 
The children should color the square in the color designated. Discuss the 
problems they had. 

Follett, Gr. I4, p. 1^3 

(5,6) Give the class a foreign language sentence, such as: 

La case esta' en la ciudad. (The house is in the city.) 



Ask them to fill in the blanks with the proper word: 

caminar (walk) rauchacho (boy) grande (large) 

Eliminate guessing. [n.B. They will probably use the word bo^ ( muchacho ) in the 
blank.] Explain that the reason they cannot choose the correct word is that they 
do not know the grammar code of Spanish, in which the adjective follows the noun. 

American, Gr. 6, p. 129 
(5,6) Present these lists to the class. Ask which words the children recognize. 



ein 


uno 


une 


uno 


one 


swei 


due 


deux 


dos 


two 


drei 


tre 


trois 


tres 


three 


vier 


cuatro 


quatre 


cuatro s 


four 


funf 


cinque 


cinque 


cinco 


five 



In the discussion that follows, it should be brought out that they recognized the 
column representing a vocabulary code with which they are familiar. 

Follett, Gr. 6, p. 150 

(6) Use developmental ideas and practice exercises to strengthen children's understanding 
of grammar and vocabulary codes to increase skill in working with the language. 

American, Gr. 6, pp. 97-126, U49-173, 213-235 



RELATING TO UTERATURE 

(3) Read to the class the library book ^ Do£ Is Lost] Through discussion, show the 
difficoilties of learning a new language and the misunderstandings that arise 
because of language difficulties. 

Hy^ Dog Is Lost! by Ezra Jack Keats and Pat Cherr 

(3) Extend the children's understanding of the form-class word - nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs - by reading the following poems: 

"Noun" by Mary 0«Neill 
"Pronouns" by Mary O'Neill 
"Verbs" by Eleanor Far jeon 

Follett, Gr. 3, pp* T119, T132, TlU3 

][n.B. a very good reference for general usage of language is The First Book of 
Langt^ggft and How Tb Vse It by Mauree i^plegate. Franklin Watts, Inc., New York. 1962 J 
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(3) Reinforce the idea that other verbs could be used instead of "said" by reading the 
poem "Yesterday When I Arose..." Have children list the verb substitutions for 
"said" which aie used in the poem. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. T130 

(3) Read other literary selections tc emphasize verbs, including verbs ending in - ing. 
Some suggestions are "Cat," "The Goblin," "Trains." Have the children substitute 
other verb forms for the existing verbs. 

Treat Shop, pp. l8l, 18U, 2k3 

ih) Read the poem "French" by Eleanor Farjeon to discuss the differences between the 
French and English language. 

Follett, Gr. U, p. T20 

(U) Have the children look at the poem "Tulita la Patita." Have the children make a 
guess as to the meaning of several of the words. Then present the poem in English, 
Gertie the Duck." The words from these poems may be compiled and illustrated 
to begin a foreign word dictionary. 

Follett, Gr. U, pp. T19-20 

(U) Present several poems where parts of the grammar cede are missing. Help the 

children discover that in order to fill in the blanks with the correct form-class 
word, they must know the grammar code. Following are several good poems for this 
activity; 

a. replacing verbs: 

"Full of the Moon" 
"Little Charlie Cl-dpmunk" 

Sounit...., Gr. U, pp. lU9, 292 

"Junip Jiggle" 
"Sunning" 

Let's En.loy Poetry, (Primary), p. ]37 
^t's Enjoy Poetry , Gr. U, 5, 6, p. 15? 

b. replacing nouns: 

"The Huckabuck Family and How They Raise Popcorn" 
"Bees" 

Sounds... , Gr. U, pp. 2>5, 107 

^Happiness" 

"Sir Nicketty Nox" 

"Our Visit to the Zoo" 

"Noise" 

Let's Enjoy Poetry, Gr. U, 5, 6, pp. 12, 19U, l6l, lii9 

c. replacing adjectives t 

"Happy Hippo the Unhappy Hippopotamus" 
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"The Fairies" 

Magic Carpet ^ p. 208 
Sound3«>> , Gr, h, 170 

"Choosing Shoes" 

Let's Enjoy Poetry ^ (Primary), 29 

(5) Read to the class excerpts from the book The Making of an American , to show 
difficulties of learning a new language. 

The Making of an American by Jacob Riis 

(5) Read "Black and Gold" by Nancy Byrd Turner. Help the children identify noun-verb 
pattern and the use of adjectives. 

Let's Enjoy Poetry, Gr. li- $, 6, p. 235 

(5) Read "Sunning" by James Tippet and have the children list in5x>rtant verbs. Discuss 
how the meaning would be lost if the verbs were changed. Help them to conclude 
that the use of expressive, accurate verbs will improve their own writing. 

(5) Read '♦Silver Ships" by Mildred Merryman. Note t-ae pictures the poet creates by 
his choice of words, choice of verb forms ("when the years of his bo^ood slip..." 
"One with her throbbing frarae"), and the use of similes ("Floating down like a 
pebble. Roaring up like a flame"). Notice also the effective use of ing verb forms 
to create rhythm. 

Read Together Poems, p. 50 

(6) Present "Song of the Sea Wind" with the verbs missing. Direct the children to 
supply appropriate verbs • Read the poem and con^jare the verbs used by the children 
with those used by the poet. 

Let's Enjoy Poetry > Gr. h, S, 6, p. 2lU 

(6) Introduce the poem "The Giraffe" by asking the children to listen for the animals 
and the sounds they make. Discuss the words for soimds to discover that they could 
be noims or verbs. Show how knowledge of verbs and nouns helps the reader to 
appreciate the structure of the poem. 

Let's Enjoy Poetry , Gr. 1*, 5, 6, pp. 292-293 

(6) Have children enjoy the poem "Sea Slant," and select adjectives that create pictures. 
Examine the way in which prepositional phrases establish a rhythmic pattern. 

Treasure Gold, p. 178 

(6) Read the poem "In Praise of Water." After discussing the meaning, ask the children 
tc i^'entify prepositional phrases and show how they contribute to the feeling of 
dripping water. Also note that adjectives follow the prepositional phrases to 
receive the stress and emphasis in meaning. 

Let's Enjoy Poetry , Gr. h, S, 6, p. l60 

(6) Turkey Speaks," omitting the title-, and have the children surmise who the 

"I" could be. Notice how structure helps unlock meanings ("candy the sweets," 
"corrqpote the cranberries"). 



Sounds. . . , Gr. 6, p. l6l 
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(6) Read the poem "The Cataract of Lodore." Notice the repetitive use of the ing 
form of the verb. Notice the internal rhyme, the configuration, and the variety 
of structural patterns. Appreciate the poet's choice of words and the way the 
reader is aided visually and aurally by the vocabulary. 

Sounds... , Gr. 6, pp. 300-301 

RELATING TO COMPOSITION 

(5) Have the children change the English grammar code in some manner and then write 
a paragraph using the new code; for exanqple, place adjectives at the beginning of 
the sentence or after the noun, or place verbs at the end of a sentence. 

(5) Have the children make up a "foreign language" and then translate it. They will 
have to observe a grammar code as well as a vocabulary code. 

(6) Usinc the humorous selection "A Turkey Speaks" as a model, let interested children 
try writing a poem or a story, climaxing it with a picture. 

Sounds... , Gr. 6, p. I6l 



CONCEPT Bs IN ORDER TO COMMUNICATE IN ANY LANGUAGE, ONE MUST BE FAMILIAR WITH THE 
INTOiiATION PATTERNS AND THE SOUNDS OF THAT LANGUAGE. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Have the children read "Little Orphant Annie." While the teacher reads the poem 
aloud, the children should read it silently in order to observe the spelling in 
relation to the punctuation. Have the children discuss how the spelling of known 
words must be changed in order for them to read in dialect. Children will enjoy 
listing the dialectal words and then writing the standard English words beside them. 

Sounds... ^ Gr. 3, pp. 102-105 

(3,1|,5) Invite a foreign-speaking friend (a native speaker) to tell the class a familiar 

children's story in his native tongue. Tape the story. [N.B. The children should 
be careftaiy prepared for ^his experience so as to protect the feelings of the 
speakerTj After the guest has spoken in his foreign language, ask the children, 
"Did you understand what you heard?" "Could you tell when a sentence ended?" The 
tape may be played at this point. Have the children raise their hands when they 
think they hear the end of a sentence. Cotild you tell when a word ended? Did the 
speaker seem to stress certain words? To what form classes might these words belong? 

Ask the speaker to give an English translation, sentence-by-sentence rather than 
word-by-word. Tape the translation also. [N.B. The teacher will use discretion 
in regard to how much class discussion is done in the presence of the guest.] 

When the tape is replayed several times, children may conclude that the intonation 
patterns of the two languages have similarities and dissimilarities but that in 
order to communicate effectively, we need to know the intonation of a particular 
language system as well as the words and word order of the system. 
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ih,Sy6) Play records of dialects from different parts of the country. Discuss with the 

children the differences they noted among them. Rave the children recall dialects 
they have heard while on trips in different parts of our country. In addition, the 
children may recall various dialects they have heard on television. Generalize 
that varieties in one language are called dialects. 

(U>5,6) Read a passage in another language to the class^ The selection could be taped. 

Ask the children if they understood the selection; if they could tell how many 
sentences there were; if they could guess at the form-class of some of the words. 
The passage should be presented as many times as necessary for an adequate 
discussion. The conclusion should be reached that the intonation patterns of the 
other language are either like or unlike the English pattern of intonation. 

(5) Play a record of dialectal stories (these are usually present in the school 
libraries). Ask the children to listen for differences in the sounds of the 
language as they speak it and as it is spoken on the record. 

(5) Ask the children what kind of sandwich they would get if they went to Philadelphia 
and ordered a "hoagy," to New York and ordered a "hero," or a "jumbo," or a "Dagwood." 
These are all names for what we know as a "submarine." Continue this activity using 
other words peculiar to particular regions. This should give children an awareness 
of one aspect of regional dialects - different words for familiar things. 

(6) Place on the board two columns of words, dialectal words in column A and standard 
English words in column B. Ask the pupils to match the two columns. Have the 
children independently do the exercise listed below. Also suggest other variations. 

American, Gr. 6, pp. G7> 17 

(6) Use information in the article "Say it the American Way, " to have children become 
aware of pronunciation differences in different regions of the United States. 

American, Gr. 6, pp. 275, G79 



REUTII^ TO LITERATURE 

(3) Play the tape "Captain Cousteau Oceanography." This is a recording of an in parson 
address by world-famous oceanaut, Jacques Eves Cousteau. Children will enjoy 
Cousteau 's English with a French accent. Have the children list the words that 
sound different and let them analyze whether the words are pronounced differently 
or are stressed differently from the way we speak English. 

Tape: "Captain Cousteau - Oceanography," available from OIMS 

(3) Read an excerpt from MLddl'un by Elizabeth Burleson, and have the children discuss 
the ways in which the speech of areas of the Southwest differs from ours. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. TlUU 
(U) Expose the childrej to various dialects by using the following literary selections: 

a. Sailor's dialect 

"Blow Ye Winds," Follett, Gr. U, p. T77 

b. Regional dialect 



"Mother to Son" 
"Old October" 
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"Homesick Blues" 

Foliett, Gr. pp. 17li, 175, 179-l8l, TlOli 

"The Jack Tales" by Richard Chase or recording 
"The Shinny Bone" 
"The Gunny Wolf" 

Sounds^ , Gr. 1|, pp. 16-17, 1^9-165 

(U) Read to the children or play a recording of "Brer Rabbit and the Tar Baby," written 
in dialect. Then have the children read the selection in Magic Carpet , and compare 
the differences in word choice in the two versions. 

Magic Carpet, p. 58 

Help the children become aware of various dialects by reading the following; 

"John Henry" 

"Strong but Quirky" (Tennessee mountain dialect) 
"Mrs. >fi.nd and Mrs. Water" (Negro dialect) 

Follett, Gr. 5, pp. 56, 6U, 66 

Use poem "Horses Chawin* Hay" for enjoyment. Let children try reading the dialect 
aloud. Discuss the appropriateness of dialect to the subject. 

American, Gr. 6, p. 19 

Read the following selections to discover dialectal differences: 

"Jack in the Giants* New Ground," Follett, Gr. 6, pp. T73, 75-83 

"The Blind Colt," Follett, Gr. 6, pp. l59-l60 

"The Man Who Rode the Bear," Treasure Gold, pp. 208-222 

"A New Mother," Treasure Gold , pp. T91, 287-299 

"Winter Danger, " Mountain Peaks, pp. 95-105 

"How Old Stomuilong Captured Mocha Dick," Sounds... , Gr. 6, pp. 320-381 



REMTII^P TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Have the children write a few sentences on one subject, such as "The TV Program I 
saw Last Night," or "I Went to Market with Mother." Then let the children play a 
"silly" game. When they read their sentences, they must place stress (eTi?)hasis) 
on every other word in the sentence. Start by stressing the first word, third word, 
etc.; then read the sentence again, stressing the second word, fourth word, etc. 
Children will soon discover that neither way makes very good sense. Conclude by 
having the children read their sentences in the standard English pattern so that 
they can reinforce the concept that the English language has its own intonation 
pattern. 

(li,5) Have the children rewrite, using their own words, one of the selections read to 

them in regional dialect. Their compositions could be conpared to see if all the 
children interpreted the dialect the same way. 
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(6) Have the children try to use the dialect in the story "How Old Stormalong Captured 
Mocha Dick" as they con^pose an original sequel. 

Sounds..., Gr. 6, pp. 320-381 



CONCEPT C: THERE IS A CERTAIN WRD ORDER THAT IS TYPICAL OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Review tith the children the method of making the binary cut. Then have them 

identify the noun-phrase and verb-phrase (subject and predicate) and lead children 
to discover the noun-verb pattern* Give the children the simplest two-word 
sentences for identifying the noun-verb pattern; for exan5)le; 

a. Boys play. 

b. Fish swim. 

Have the children con^KJse their own two-word sentences and identify the pattern as 
"noun- verb." 

American, Gr. 3, p. 237 

(3) Present short sentences which have the noun- verb -noun pattern; for exanple: 

a. Mother bought groceries. (NVN) 

b. That salesman sells automobiles. (NVN) 

[n.B. Avoid using sentences which contain adjectival phrases .J 
American, Gr. 3* PP* 239-2l|0, 2k9 
(3) Rearrange the following scrambled words so that they will have meaning: 

a. really, fried, taste, does, good, chicken 

b, the, hamburger, ate, Rosie 

After the children have unscrambled the words for a few sentences in which only one 
noiin or noun phrase makes sense as the subject of the sentence, have the children 
unscramble several in which more than one meaningful arrangement of the words can 
be made; for exanple: 

a. likes, Jim, John 

b« a, is, game, baseball 

Help the children to see that yost sentences in English follow the subject- 
predicate pattern. 

Aiierican, Gr. 3, pp. 11, 12, 120, 121, 203, 133, 23h 
Follett, Gr. 3, pp. 192, 19U, 202 

(3) Have the children play a sentence anagram game in which they rearrange each scrambled 
sentence. Then have them take the boxed word in each rearranged sentence and make 
a new sentence. 
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T. Resource #13 

(I;) Write on the board several sentences in which word order does not convey exactly 
the mearing the writer intends • 

Throw the pig over the fence some com# 

Toss the elephant between the bars some peanuts* 

Pass the guest over the table some rolls* 

Disciiss why these sentences are not clear and what changes are needed. Then have 
the children divide a paper in half • On one half have them draw a picture 
illustrating the meaning that the oidginal word order shows, and on the other 
half draw a picture illustrating the changed sentence order. 

American, Gr* k, p» 2 

(5) Rearrange the following scrambled words so that they will have meaning: 

eaten, the, by, tiger, fast, was, man, the 

young, river, saw, the boy, swiraming, his swift, the, old, in, father, 
people, guys, few, like, nasty 

Conclud- that there are a limited number of ways in which words can be ordered 
in a sentence so that it will be meaningful. 

American, Gr. 5, P» 3 

(5) Have the children examine the word order from selections in the reader or in 
literature books. Ihey should reach the conclusion that the most common word 
order is noun-predicate. 

(5) Show that many sentences can be made using the sam pattern. Work out substitutions 
for various sentences. Exanple? Say, "If you did not want to use the word 
'murder' in this sentence, \rfiat might you say instead?" 

Murder was in her heart as she flew after her victim. 

This could be changed to read: 

Fear had been on his face when he called to his friends 

Sounds..., Gr. 5, pp. US-SD, 20, 99 

(5,6) Make a conparison of the word order in English with the word order in any foreign 
language with which the teacher is familiar, to help the children conclude that 
English word order is not xmiversal. 

Latin: Clara hydriam portat. Galba puerest. 

English: Clara (the) pitcher carried. Galba boy is. 

Follett, Gr, 6, p. 129 

(6) Develop understanding of word order by using a telegram form and a brief scrattbled 
message. Use scrambled phrases to reinforce the idea that word order is irT5)ortant 
for meaning. Children could write sentences, then scramble the order and pass 
them to a classmate to arrange. Discuss clues that helped in arriving at the 
correct order. 

American, Gr. 6, p. 130 
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Teacher Resource n^l3 



SENTENCE ANAGRA14 



Rearrange each scrambled sentence to make a sentence in goc d English 
order . If you are correct ^ the bo::ed words will make a final sentence ♦ 



1# a kiss mother gave I 



2# the cookies baked chef 



3» chocolate like you do hot 



U» likes Jim cake 



J 



Final sentence: 
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(6) Try changing sentences uping a sentence £rom a song by Robert Larrson. Note the 
patteni, and in chart fom make substitutions* 



Hurrah i 



I'm 



member 



of 



the 



firm* 



Cheers J 



It's 



an 



addition 



to 



our family. 



InvLte the children to continue this activity Independently to strengthen their 
iinderstanding of English word order. 

Sounds* *. > Gr. 6, pp. 7$, TkQ-k9 
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REUTING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Read with the class the poem "Wind" by Aileen RLsher, first for enjoyments Then 
the children can consider every line, except lines 5 and 6, as single "^-c nces 
and mark the noun-verb or noun- verb-noun patterns. 

American, Gr. 3> p. 260 

(U) Help the children see that most sentences in English follow the subject-predicate 
pattern. Have them examine a passage from a piece of literature, such as the first 
paragraph of "The Tinder Box" by Hans Christian Andersen. Ask the children to 
count the n\imber of times the noun-verb pattern occurs in the paragraph. 

Peacock Lane^ p. ikS 

(h) Use the following poems to help the children discover that there is a certain word 
order in the English language. 

"Happiness," Let's Enjoy Poetry , (Primary), p. 12 

"I Came to the River" 
"Little Charlie Chipmunk" 

Sounds**. , Gr* k, pp. 292, l8l 

(U) Use the poem "The Akond of Swat" to show children that word order is changed in 
questions, but that there is still a meaningful arrangement of the words. 

Le t|s En.joy Poetry > Gr* ky !>> 6, pp. 218-219 

(5) Read some old fairy tales and note how the word order differs irom that which is 
now commonly used. 

Story and Verse for Children by ^tL^iam Blanton Huber, pp* 25li-257 

(5) Read several poems in which ordinary word order is changed, aiscuss the 
effectiveness of this use. Exanple: 

"Where Go the Boats" by Robert Louis Stevenson 

"Then" by Waiver De La Mare 

"The Tempest" by Elizabeth Coatsworth 

Then read the poem "Happiness" by A. A. Milne, in which word order is strictly 
noun -verb. Have the children make a conpaidson of the two types of word order, 
noting the effectiveness of both styles. 

LetVs Enjoy Poetry, Gr. h, Sy 6, pp. 12, 13, 28, 238 
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Level 



(6) Read poems such as "Spilng," "In Praise of Water," or "Sea Horses" to note the 
repetition of the same word order* 

SoundSu** 5 Gr. 6, p» 3l6 
Treasure Gold, p. 70 
Adventure Lands > p. 235 



REUTING TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Use the letter referred to below, which is a word-for-word translation from the 
Italian, and cooperatively rewrite the letter so that the sentences are put in 
English word order. The class may want to extend this activity so that they 
write the letter in correct letter-writing form. 

Follett, Gr. 3, pp. T136, 137 

ik) Have the children write on a given topic or use a conqposition that they have 

already written. Have them rearrange the word order of some of their sentences. 
Give their papers to other pupils and have them rewrite the sentences, rising a 
word order they think is correct. Qowpare these results with the original story. 

(6) Encourage children to write poetry in which they use repetitive word order. (Refer 
to the last sixth grade activity under literature.) 
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IV. CHANGES IN lANGUAGE 



CONCEPT As LANGUAGES CHANGE THEIR FORM OVER LONG PERIODS OF TIME. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3; Have the children investigate interesting word histories, such as book and 
good-by ^ GO note changes in pronunciation and spelling. 

American, Gr. 3^ p. 27 

(3) Help the children discover that the names of the days of the week of our English 
language were influenced by many other languages. 

American, Gr. 3^ p» 2Qk 

Ojh) Use dictionaries to discover the origins of the months of the year. Help the 

children learn what entries trace a word n^aning and spelling back to its origin. 

(h) Write old spellings of words (chayne-chain, seaven-seven, soyle-soil, harbours, 
publicke, mann). See if the children can guess the word. 

FoUett, Gr. I4, pc Tl5 

ik) Restaurants and shops sometimes use earlier spellings of words to convey inpressions 
of oldness (Ye Olde Malte Shoppe). Have the children name any shops they may know 
of that have old-fashioned nan;-,s. Have the children create their own shop names 
and use them to design original signs. 

Follett, Gr. I4, p. T70 

ih) Discuss the pages in Our Language Today , Book h which give exaxq>les of early 
languages. Discuss how the words have changed. 

American, Gr. I4, pp. 23, Si, 85, 2ia, 265 

(5) Present lists of words, such as ihe following, showing the Old English anc Middle 
English spelling. Have the children read the words and try ^o fill in the third 
column with the modern English equivalent. ^ 

wice weke 

scoh shoo 

gylt gilt 

nama nama 

penlg peni 

hose hose 

mod mood 

faeder fader 



Lead children to the generalization that some words change more than others and 
that words change in spelling, pronunciation. 

Horn, p. 50 




penny 
hose 
mood 
father 
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Teacher Resource #lU 



Whan that April! with his shoures soote 

"nie droghte of March hath perced to the roote 

And bathed every veyne in swich licoTir 

Of which vertu engendred is the flour; 

Whan Zephirus eek with his sv^eete breeth 

Inspired hath in every holt and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ram his halve cours yronne, 

And smale foweles maken nielodye. 

That slepen al the nyght with open je. . . 



Geoffrey Chaucer 



We haue wreton this booke in the raoste 
comyn terraes that we coude fynde for the 
comyn terraes that be dayli vsed varyeth 
ferre from the olde and auncyent englysshe/ 
for in these dayes euery man sholde vtter 
his comynycacyon and maters in suche 
maners & termes that people coude wele 
vnderstonde theym/ 



William Caxton 
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Level 



(5) Select one or two fairy tales, such as "Cinderella, " from an older anthology. 
As the children read, let them choose phrases and expressions which are strange 
(no longer used) and restate them in modem English. 

Story and Verse for Children by Miriam Blanton Huber, pp. 25U-257 

(5) Ask the children what language the colonists spoke 300 years ago when they settled 
here. (Saioe as the British) Then present a series of sentences containing English 
words. Explain that these are the words that the English people use now. Have the 
children try to siibstitute modem American words for modern English words. Ask 
why they think we don't use all the same words. Draw the conclusion that some 
changes occur through geographical separation. 

American, Gr. 5^ P» i;3 

(5^6) Study a copy of the Declaration of Independence or a copy of som colonial book to 
note the differences in spelling, usage, and words between then and now. 

(6) Read the two selections from T. Resoiirce ilk for basis of discussion and conparison. 
Direct the children to circle words they recognize. Identify the first selection 

as representative of Middle English spoken between years 1066 to lU50 and the second 
as representative of the time :>f Columbu?^. Have the children check with references 
if books are available. 

T. Resource #lU 
Follett, Gr. 6, p. 8? 
American, Gr. 6, pp. 1, 31 



REIATim TO LITERATURE 

(3) Have the children read for enjoyment the Mother Goose rhyme, "How Many Miles to 
Babylon?" 

Let's Enjoy Poetry > Primary, p. 98 

Have children learn the song "Hop Up My Ladies 1" 

Growing with Music, Book 3, pp. 26, 2? 

Read the following poems: 

"The Ballad of Earl Haldan's Daughter" 
"Off the Ground" 
"The Gardener's Song" 
"The Raggle, Taggle Gypsies" 
"0 for a Booke" 

Have the children discuss and identify words that have changed form (espied, 
lightsome, nicesorae, drownded, sartin sure, tresses, dipt, coach and four, 
chimney piece). 

Let's En.joy Poetry , Gr. U, 5, 6, pp. 20li, 221-.22U 
Windy Hills , pp. T198, T200, 22b 

(U) Read the selection "Where Did That Word Come From?" Discuss the information given. 

Joys and Journeys, pp. 216-217 



(3) 
ih) 
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Level 



(6) Read for enjoyraent "The Princess and the Vagabond." Pay attention to e^qpressions 
that give a hint of being written at an earlier time. 

Sounds... > Gr. 6, pp. 2U0-258 

(6) Read a Robin Hood story, noting vord form changes ("hath"). 

Adventure Lands, pp. 209-220 

(6) Use the poem "What is the English Language?" to summarize the history of the 
English language. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. 9h-9S 

RELATING TO COMPOSITIOK 

(3) Have the children rewrite the letter referred to below, using modern words, 
phrases, spelling, and letter writing form. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. 170 



CONCEPT B: LANGUAGES CHAIWE BY ADDING NEW WDRDS. 



IffiVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

1. Inventions and discoveries 

(3) Have the children construct an original toy from cardboard or paper and give 
it a name . 

(3) Give the children a worksheet of fanciful objects or creatures (for exairqjle, 
"Invented Creatures") and liave the children name them. 

T. Resource #15 

(U) Bring in a homemade object from scrap materials or a slile of an unusual object. 
Discuss its functions and give it an ap">ropriate name and give reasons for the 
name. 

(U) Bring in a commonplace object which has a definite function (coke bottle). 
Suggest nevj uses for the object (vase, bookend). Have the class suggest new 
names stressing change in function. 

(U) Have pictures of spacecraft and equipment. Ask the children to imagine that 
they are at Cape Kennedy. Encourage them to talk about what they see. From 
their discussion develop a list of space tenrdnology. Contrast the vocabulary 
with that of the times of Daniel Boone ( astronaut , backwoodsman ). 

(U) Bring in packages or wrappers from products. Study the trade names coined 
through a blending of words or the use of products (select + electric = 
Selectricj dispose + all - Disposall), and for persuasive language (Kitchen Aid, 
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Do^-mey, Jet Dry, Frigidaire, Duracell, Ultra Brite, Gleem). Pupils can invent 
their own product and name it. 

Follett, Gr. p. T68 

Present a paragraph referring to several modem inventions or conditions (phone, 
movies, washing machine, TV, traffic jam). Have the children pretend they 
are George V/ashington or Betsy Ross and have suddenly dropped into our times • 
Have children give their reactions through role-playing, interviews, or 
informal debates. 

Discuss the formation of new terms in connection with social studies and 
science problems. Have the children keep an on-going list. 

Compare the glossary of a space age reference book with the entries in an 
older dictionary. Note the addition of words. 

Have the children bring newspapers to class to find new terms in the English 
language . 

T. Resource ffl6 

Place a list of words on the chalkboard derived from persons* namos (gongadour, 
sandwich, pasteurization^ ampere ^ watt, pullman ). Have the cliildren discuss 
the meaning and help them deduce that these terms were derived from proper nouns. 

2. Borrowed words 

(3) Construct a bulletin board highlighting the theme of borrovjing. 

(3yh) Have the children make an animal dictionary by listing animals they know. 

Through discussions, maps, dictionaries, reference books, discover the origin 
of the names (llama, coyote, alligator - Sgpanish^ caribou, moose - Indian; 
chiii5)anzee - African) • 

Follett, Gr. 3, pp. T127, 175-177 
Follett, Gr. It, p. T22 

(j^ ^) Use cookbooks to find recipes of foreign dishes. Have the children organize 

the foods under headings of country or origin. Have children prepare menus of 
foi*eign dishes (goulash - Hungarian; ravioli - Italian; sauerkraut - German). 
Cn.B. Preparation of food could be a culminating activity correlated with 
other areas of curriculum.] 

Follett, Gr. li, p. T22 
Follett, Gr. 5^ pp. kO-hh 

(5) Invite guests to speak about their heritage. En^hasize contributions of 
their culture to our language. 

Follett, Gr. p. T36 

(5) Have children chant Indian names as if they were speakinp over a loud speaker 
at a railroad or air terminal. 

Follett, Gr. 5^ p. Ill 

(5) Present groups of words of foreign derivation. Ask the children to identify 
the words, and see if they can guess what they origxnally meant. By using 
dictionaries and other reference books have children find original meanings 
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Teacher Resource #l6 



THE 




BALTIMORE. MONDAY MORNING. JUNE. 29, 1970 



^Dawnism' 

John Kenneth Galbraith, who 
writes entertainingly and provoca- 
tively of politics as well as eco- 
nomics, has lately been publishing 
prescriptions intended to make the 
Democratic party more vigorous. 
In a recent issue of The New Re- 
public and the current issue of 
Harper's he has advised the Demo- 
crats how to cut down the influ- 
ence exorcised in the party by the 
Southerners who hold so many of 
the committee chairmanships in 
Congress. In the Harper^s article 
he introduced the word *'Dawn- 
ism," which in our view should be 
added at once to the vocabulary of 
American politics. 

Mr, Galbraith does not claim 
credit for the word; he credits it 
to "British commentators." It de- 
scribes a form of hyperbole which 
always looks forward to the dawn 
of a nev/ day. Mr. Galbraith used 
**Dawnism" to criticize such Demo- 
cratic orators as President John- 
son and Vice President Humphrey. 
As Mr. Galbraith put it, "The 
promises of the Book of Revela- 
tions are modest, on the whole, 
compared with what these two 
men pictured for this planet " But 
as he said further, "Presently peo- 
ple who are promised everything 
resort to the obvious protection. 
They believe nothing." One of Mr. 
Galbraith 's prescriptions for the 
Democrats is "no more Dawnism." 
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Level 



and sources of words* Use words such as: dandelion , sandwich , humbug: , 
parasol ^ piano ^ flower * 

Follatt, Gr. 5, p. Ui 

(5) Present a filmstrip on word derivation. 

(5,6) Have the children fill in a map of Maryland, the United States or North 

America with names that came from the Indians or from the Spanish or other 
settlers. Use library references as necessary. 

(6) Duplicate the two paragraphs referred to below, underlining instead of 
italiciaing the words ( poodle , cosmetics^ marmalade ). Challenge the children 
to identify by country the origin of the underlined words* Check the accuracy 
of the identifications, and have the children locate the places of origin on 
wall maps (or map transparencies). Discuss how words have migrated via war, 
conquest, and settlement and how they are spreading today via movies, TV, and 
newspapers, 

T. Resource #17 
American, Gr. 6, p. 95 

(6) Reinforce understandings about foreign contributions to our language to develop 
an appreciation of this in5)ortant influence. 

American, Gr. 6, pp. 127, 299 
Follett, Gr. 6, pp. T50-51 

3. Slang or expressions that survive 

(3,U) Have the children taps some of their slang expressions or write some on the 
chalkboard: "That was a cool show.^ Identify current slang words. Have the 
childre*^ try to decide which of the current expressions might survive. 

Follett, Gr. 3, pp. 216-217 
Follett, Gr. k, p. T78 

(U) Have the children make a picture dictionary of slang expressions currently in 
use. 



ik) Introduce the children to the song "Waltzing Matilda," which contains 

Australian slang. list slang expressions and meanings from the song (billabong - 
waterhole; m^agman - hobo). Compare these expressions with our slang expressions. 

Follett, Gr. U, p* TU8 

Gro;>ring with Music, Book 6, pp. 106-107 

(5) Present phrases in common usage among the teenage pop\ilation today, such as 

"keep your cool," "turn off," etc. Ask the children to translate these phrases 
i*ito everyday language with the help of older brothers and sisters. 

(5) Have the children try to make up a "slang" language of their own. 

(5) Use Teacher's Resource #18 containing a number of phrases which have teenage 
slang equivalents. Have the children relate them, using the modern slang 
expressions . 



T. Resource #18 
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Teacher Resource #2QB 



International Derby 

Contest Grows Out Of Urge 
To Fly Paper Airplanes 



Columbus. Ohio i^. 
What executive has never 
flown a paper airphne or at 
least had the urge? U's a re- 
lease from the problems that 
surround him and a break 
between the pjles of paper- 
work» but paper airplanes arc 
much more scientifically 
based than an executive might 
think. 

And now, to help preserve 
the art of paper aeronautics, 
ADMIRE has been dreamed 
up and put into operation. It's 
an international paper air- 
plane contest held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, now through July 
12. 

ADMIRE, an acronym for 
Airplane Derby Means Irtter- 
cst, Research, Enjoyment, is 
sponsored by the Columbus 
Dispatch and the Center of 
Science and Industry of the 
Franklin County Historical 
Society, with the co-operation 
of L<)ckbourne Air Force 
Base. Ohio There are no fees 
or gimmicks. 

It's all in fun. but who kno^^ 
what unknown dcr^*^ 
geniuses will be " 

Entries h*^' 
into Colu** 
of the 
frop^ 
E'' 



William L Dickinson from 
Alabama recently was seen 
testing his entry from the top 
of the Capitol Building step^ 
and Ohio Congressman Samuel 
Dcvine took his design from 
that of a supersonic jet. 

ADMIRE also caught the fan- 
cy of many celebrities. First 
came an airplane in the shape 
of a golf club from Bob Hope, 
followed by "The Ink-A-Dmk- 
A-Doo," from Jimmy Durante. 
Guy Lombardo made his air- 
plane from the trumpet score 
of '-Aguarius." Carol Burnett, 
Harry 'James, The Four Saints, 
The Arbors and Japnes Brown 
also have sent entries. 

AH branches of the Armed 
Forces are out to take honors, 
but crew members of the 
U.S.S. Columbus, named after 
the host city of ADMIRE, are 
determined to win. Their craft 
is made of cardboard and is 
wrapped with Japanese tissue 
paper. 

Manv 



judged on distance of flight, 
duration of flight and origi- 
nality of design. The runways 
ai tiie fly-offs are manned with 
air endurance officei^ to time 
flights and ground controllers 
to measure distance flown. 

The aerodynamic originality 
evaluation board is grading 
crafts on their design and all 
data for each craft is sent to 
the data reductions spec:ali«* 
who feeds information in* 
computer for final an 
Before a craft can b 
it must be cxami** 
ecology officer, 
for poiiutanU^ 
ity. 

Air saf*" 
latest el' 
detect 
and^ 
in^ 
F 



Level 



(6) Distributo a worksheet to identify and conpars slang expressions of the past 
and present* Analyse the words chosen in the slang expressions • 

T. Resource #19 

I4. Clipped words 

(6) Ask the children to tell the comaonly used shortened form of words such as 

taxi cab ^ gymnasium , mathematics . Coca Cola , and telephone > Have the children 
make a generali^^ation about the formation of new words by clipping* 

Follett^ Gr. 6, p, Tli8 

^. Acronyms 

(6) Have the children investigate words such as radar (radio, detec-cing and ranging) 
to discover that some words are formed by using the first Tetter or lette'rs of 
a group of words to form a new word. 

T. Resource #20 A, 20B 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. 102-103, ThS 

(6) Let the children form acronyms from the folloid.ng: Cooperative American 
Remittances to Europe (CARS). Women's Appointed Volunteer Emergency Service 
(WAVES). Lead to the generalization that some acronyms ai-e spelled only with 
capital letters and make a pronovuiceable word. Other examples to develop xd.th 
the children could be ^forth Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), National Air 
and Space Administration (NASA), Absent Without Leave (AWDL). 

Horn, p. 68 

6. Blending and telescoping 

(6) Ask the children for a word meaning a hotel specially designed for motorists 
(motel). Examine words as "twirl" to discover word blends (twist and T«iirl) 
or ask children to construct blends from: breakfast and lunch (bnmch), 
smoke and fog (smog)., and motorcar and cavalcade (motorcade). 

Horn, pp. 69-71 

?• Euphemisms 

(5,6) Develop through exanples the idee that expressions can be substituted for words 
that may be offensive or \inpleasant ("passed away" for died, "senior citizen" 
for old person). 



REUrii>K} TO LITErlATURS 

(3,h) Use poetry to discover new words and v7ord combinations (mud-luscious, kiss-click, 
long-pronged). 

"in Just" by E. E. Curamings 

"The Crxild«s Morning" by W.nfield Townley Scott 
"Giraffes" by Sy Kahn 

Reflections on a Gift of Watermelon Pickle... 5 pp* 96, 97, 31 

"Sparkle and Spin" by Ann and Paul Rand, Follett, Gr. 3, pp* 163-167 
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Level 

"Pak-Wadgies" by Patrick R* Chalmers, Let's Enjoy Pcetry^ Gr. 5, 6, 
pp. 212-213 

(U) Have the children recognize slang expressions in the story ''Btilly Had a System," 
such as •'before the eats." 

Sounds^.., Gr. pp. 52-^3 

(U) Read and discuss the selection "Henry and Beezus" to emphasize the new word 
foiTcnations: siqperraarket, jeepers, white side-wall tires, Woofie's Dog Food, 
Vita-Pluff Shanpoo. 

Peacock lane, pp. 2U2-257 

(U) Read selection "The History of the Ice Cream Cone," to find how a new 

product got its original name and the different names that have evolved for it. 

Sounds..., Gr. U, pp. 196-199 

(U) Read the story "Pippi Finds a Spink." QLscuss the invented word and encourage 
the children to invent their own words. 

Peacock Lane« pp. 23-31 

(U^5^6) Read the following stories to discover new words added fchrcagh space e35>lorationj 

^'How Does it Feel on the Moon?," Peacock Lane^ pp. 275-280 
"First Men to the Moon," Treasure Gold, pp. 110-126 

(5) Read to the children the poem "Lake WLnnipesaukee- " for appreciation of the 
oeauty of borrowed Indian names. 

Follett, Gr. 5, p. T36 

(5) Rtead the poem "Moving West" by Stephen Vincent Benet. Have the children 
interpret its reference to language change. 

Follett, Gr. 5, p. U5 

(5) Read Indian legends, such as "Many Moons." Help the children pick out phrases 

that have been borrowed from the Indians and discuss how they add to our language. 

Follett, Gr. 5, PP* U2, 1x3 

(5) Read the story about; how Santa Claus became part of our culture* 

Follett, Gr. 5, p. T37 

(5) Read "History of the Hot Dog" to the children. ItLScuss how the introduction of 
a new word and the change in words are illustrated in this story. 

Sounds . . . ^ Gr. 5^ P* 202 

(5) Read the following stories for enjoymsnt and to have the children notice the 
many words borrowed from other languages which we use in ordinary conversation. 

"Riding for the Pony Express" by Louis Wolfe 
"Four Silver Pitchers" by Ann Weil 
'beyond High Mo,untain" by Ann Nolan Clark 

O . Sil^/er Web, pp. l$k, 200, 221 
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(6) Read "Snake Ogre," an Indian tale, to identify vocabulary developed from the 
American Ladian: hogan, toboggan, sachem. Suggest that other tales be 
read and television programs viewed for the same purpose. 

Mountain Peaks, pp* 6-l5 

(6) Read poetry by Odgen Nash to enjoy its inventive words. 

Mountain Peaks ^ p. 196 

REUTIi>C TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Continue the developmental activity of the original construction by having the 
children write a description of their toy. 

(U) Have the children write an advertisement or jingle for the product they invented. 

(U) Use pictures of old automobiles to motivate the writing of a description of a car 
of the future, having the children invent new words. 

Sound3>.^ , Gr« U, p« 3$1 

(5) Have the children name some famous Indians. Bring out the fact that Indian names 
often describe a character trait. Have each child coin a name based on a definite 
characteristic and write a story to show how his character got his name* 

(5) Let the children pretend they are inventor? jt merchants with a new product to 
name. Have them write a description and/oi draw a picture of this. Let their 
classmates name the product. 

(5) Pretend that Benjamlu Franklin has retxumed to Philadelphia in a time -machine. 
Have the children vrite an editorial showing ho;/ he would react to changes. 

(6) Motivate the writing o^' oid stories and nursery rhymes, updating them through use 
of slang, blended words, acronyms. 

Follett. &r. 6, p. T38 

(6) Use Teacher's Resoui'ce #21 for mt-tivation. Then have the children write an 

advertisement for e product of colonial times. Let some of the children p: etend 
they are the town crier trying to sell the product. 

T. Resou, #21 



CONCEPT C: THE STRUCTURE OF THE LANGUAGE PROVIDES WAYS TO ADD NEW WORDS • 



DETOLOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 
!• Compounding 

(3) Ne'-r words may be "^lade by con?)Ounding (combining) two known words. Often, however, 
the new word is made from two in5>ortant words of a phrase. Develop this generali- 
zation by having the children detern*-.ne what single new word was foinned from: 
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Level 



(3) 
(3) 

(3,h) 
ih) 

(5) 

(5) 
(5,6) 

(6) 



a* one who sits (or stays) with a baby - baby-sitter 

b. one who keeps (or takes care of) a house - housekeeper 

c« one who keeps the books in order - bookkeeper 

d# the time at which a loud explosive, blasting noise acconpanies the moving 
(or taking off) of an object • blast-off 

Help the children discover that the written form of compound words sometimes 
goes through change* Have the children consult a dictionary to find th^ change 
which has taken place, or is taking place, in the spelling of a compound word 
(good-bye, goodbye, good-by, goodby). "Blast-off" is currently going through 
changes - blast-off to blastoff. (Other smiliar words: airbase, dryclean, 
makeup, looseleaf.) 

Present two lists of words and have the children match one column with the 
other to make compound words; for exanple^ 

1« house 2 ball 

2, base k house 

3» street 1 boat 



Write on the board a word like man. Have the children join words to it to 
make con5)ound words. This can lead into a discussion relating to the use of 
compound words for enlarging their vocabulary. 

Display pictures of several sports and have the children talk about the sports. 
Every time they say a conpourd word write it on the board. See if the children 
can discover whs%t kind of words you are writing. Discuss how these words were 
formed. 

Choose a name sucn as Jackson or Car.twright . Initiate a discussion of how 
ancestors probably got this name. Show that Jackson means "Son of Jack," 
da Vinci "of Vinci," and Gardner (or Gardiner or Gardener) "one who gardens." 
Cartwright was probably derived from a trade ( wright = worker or maker ) . 

Have the children make a conpound word chain. Each new confound word has to 
begin with the second part of the preceding compound word. Exanple: mouse- 
trap, trap-door, doorbell, bellhop, hopscotch. 

List some familiar words jn two columns on the chalkboard. Ask the children 
to form new words: 

horse fold 
bill power 
net work 

FoUett, Gr. 6, p. 106 
American, Gr. 6, p. 2k 

Place some phrases on the board and ask the children to think of two words 
used together that mean the same as: 

a. a house that floats on water 

b. a pain in the head 

Pollett, Gr. 6, p. 106 
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Level 

(6) Use a sentence containing con5)Ound words, such as "Should a baby sitter be 
expected to take a child to the playground or ride a merry -go -round ? " Have 
the children check the underlined words in the dictionary for correct punctuation^ 

American, Gr* 6, p# 2i| 

2. Prefixes 

(3,14) Help the children discover that sometimes what looks like a prefix is actually 
part of the root word* Have the children investigate a list of words beginning 
with rnis » Exanqples are mischief, miserable, missile , missionary , mister > 
Continue this activity by investigating such words as unite, union, and under 
to determine that they are root words. Have thr children corq)are these root 
words with prefixed words, such as untie , unclean and uncover * 

ih) last such prefixes as pre , post , in, trans, re , and un. Have the children think 
of words that begin with these prefixes. Discuss how these prsfixes change our 
language, Vfirite one root word on the board and by affixincf ^ome of these 
prefixes see how many new words can be formed. 

Follett, Gr. k, p. T27 

3. Suffixes 

(3,1|) Begin the study of suffixes by considering those with which the children are 
familiar, such as -ed, -ing, -er, -est. Have the children discuss the manner 
in which the meaning of the word changes when a suffix is added. Through 
dictionary work, develop the meanings for the suffixes ^ful and -ness. 3y 
adding these suffixes to root words and using the words in sentences, lead the 
children to see that often the suffix chai2ges the form class of words (wonder , 
a noun, becomes wonderful , a loodifierj sad, a modifier, becomes sadness , a noun). 

(3,1|) Play a "Pin-the-Tail-on- the -Donkey" game. Draw a donkey without a tail. Give 
him a name, such as kind . Make a number of tails and write a different suffix 
on each tail. Make a number of feed-bags and write a different prefix on each 
feedbag. The object of the gams is to see how many different tails can be 
pinned to the donkey, making sensible words (kind ♦-ness, kind + -Ij^ kind ♦ -est, 
etc.) Next, have the children find the prefix or prefixes which make sense. 
Have the children keep a record of their sensible words ♦ Other names for the 
donkey might be mean , ugly , pretty , wonder , glory . 




Level 



i3,k) Extend the children's understanding of the arbitrary nature of our language, 

by presenting several place namec to which one of the endings ( -ite, -an, -er) 
is added. Have the children recognize that the suffix changes the name to 
mean someone who coiaes from or lives in that place o Words such as VtyoininKite > 
HLssissippian, Vennonter could be used. Have the children name our state, our 
county, our city or community. Which of these thrso suffixes would we add to 
the name of our state? our county? our city? Have the cWZdren try all three 
suffixes to find the suffix that makes the smoothest-sounding word. Help the 
children to generalize that the suffix chosen in the^e cases is the one which 
is the easiest ^d smoothest to pronounce. Have children who may have lived 
in other areas \ LI what the people in those areas were called. 

Follett, Gr. 3, pp. Ilk, T127 

(k) Play a game using prefixes and suffixes. Have two or more teams. One team 
thi:iks of a word which has a prefix or suffix. The other team must think of 
a word that begins or ends the same way ( beautiful, plentiful ). 

Follett, Gr. k, p. T27 

(5) Use nonse'ise words, such as those listed, to have children show how they 
might change the words to make them mean one who does somsthing ; somethin g 
that is full of ; not able to > 

gail trop dist mert 

ex: gailer 
gailful 
ungail 

(Note to the Teachers Similar developmental exercises for Grade S, enphasi^ing 
grammar concepts .> can be found in A Guide to the Study of the Jnglish Language 
Grades K-6 on pages 111, 176, 177, "and 179TT 

(6) Have the children identify the root word in words such as semicircle ^ nonsense , 
joyous 9 antisocial . Review prefixes and suffixes stressing changes "in meanings. 

Follett, Gr. 6, p. 102 

American, Gr. 6, pp» 202, 206, 207, 208 

Coined words 

(5) Have children coin terms which might express the meaning for: 

a^stbre^ thSE^lls fish~^ 
a horse that jymps high 
a fly that lives in a tree 
a pudding made of berries 
one stirs slurg 

Have the children conclude thet one word can be made to take the place of many. 

(5) Duplicate short paragraphs relating certain activities, or describing objects. 
Have the children coin words to name these activities or objects. 

Follett, Gr. J>, pp. 51-52 

(5) Have the children make up imaginative restaurant menus by giving colorful names 
to common foods in keeping with some historical time or place. 




Follett, Gr. 5, 53 



1. 

2. 
3. 
h. 
5. 



RELATING TO LITERATURE 



Lsvel 

(3,U) Have the children read "The Skyscraper." Discuss: Do you think skyscraper is a 
good descriptive word for this kind of building? Why? In addition, children can 
locate con5)ound words in the poem and discuss their meanings. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. T28 
Windy Hills, p. 22U 

(3) Have the children read the poem "First and Last" and list the con^joiind words 
found in the poem ( tadpole, polecat , bullfrog , cowbird , kingbird ) , Divide each 
compound word into its two small words . Then have the children consult a dictionary 
to sew if any of the words which make up the conpound words have interesting origins. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. T28 

Use the fo]J.owing songs, >Aiich contain con?)Ound words. 

"The Sandman" 

"The Grasshopper and the Ants" 

"Grandma Said" 

"This Little Railroad light" 

"The Dogwood Tree" 

"In the Good Old Stammertime" 

Growing with J^sic, Bk. 3, pp. hh, 70 , 80, 118, 166, 167 

(3) Use the poem "Un" and have the children list the words that begin with a prefix. 
Use this list to begin a continuing list of prefixed words. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. T13U 

(U> Read the poem "Ants, Although Admirable Are Awfully Aggravating." Have the children 
find words that have prefixes and suffixes and write their root words. 

Windy Hills, p. 221 

(U) Go over the song "Wonderful Copenhagen." Have the children pick out words that 
have suffixes ( wonderful , friendly , golden, s alty ) . Discuss how the suffixes help 
in the rhythm of the song, and how they chan^^ the meaning of the root words. 

(5) Read "Halloween," "Be non- Valentine, " "Vftiat You Will Learn Abe t Brobinyak," 
for the fomation of compound words . 

_ Invibation to Poe^try, pp> hS^ 57, 66 ' .--^-^ ~ 

Read "Happy April Fool's Day" by Dorothy D. Warner. Have the children interpret the 
poem, by drawing pictures of favorite lines, first depicting the meaniag when the 
coii9>ound words are read as separate words and then the meaning when vhey are read as 
con9X)und. 

Follett, Gr. 5, p. TU3 

(6) Read the poem "Who Was That Early Sodbuster?," noting the use and need for con5)ound 
i;ords . 

Sounds... « Gr. 6, p. 238 

(6) Read for enjoyment "The Wisdom of Solomon." Exercise four in the section 'On Your 
Own" gives practice in working with affixe:>. 




Treasure Gold, pp. 2liU-2li7 



REIATING TO COMPOSITION 



Level 

(k) Discuss a few of the following birds and how thjy got their names: spoonbill, 
woodpecker, bluebird, sapsucker, blackcapped chickadee. Enphasize the point that 
many conpound names help describe the bird. Have the children nam a bird by 
using a congjound word that describes some feature. Have them write about how 
their bird got its name. 



CONCEPT D: UNGU/IGE CHANGE BY EKOPPING WORDS. 



DEVEMPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



Level 



(3) Help the children realize that our language is in a constant state of change. 
Some words that are found in the dictionary are no longer used because there is 
no longer a need for them. Place several sentence exan^iles on the board, such ass 

How much ice should I buy for the icebox. Ma? 
Here's some coal for the coal stove. 

Let the children give other sentences using outdated words (stagecoach, washboard, 
motor sar, baby buggy, gocart, parlor). 

(3) Display a picture of the "olden days." Elicit ftom the class the names of objects 
or things which must be used to describe the picture accurately. For exanmle, a 
picture which would depict old-fashioned cars ivith running boards, trolley cars, a 
horse and buggy, gas-lights, etc., would be excellent. Ask, "Do you use these words?'- 

T. Resource #22A, 22B 

(3,U) Help the children become aware of the existence of slang throughout th3 various 
eras, but let them realize that slang words which were used during the "Flapper" 
period, for instance, are obsolete toda- ("the cat's meow," "razzmataza"). As a 
home assignment, the childi-en could write a list of slang words given to them by 
their parents and grandparents. After the lists are individually compiled, make a 
single con^rehensive Ust. Have the class discuss how these words were used. As 
a role-nlaying experience the children can use the words to act out a situation. 
„nie_ac.._d.ty_caa_be-extended_fur-ther by- the use of costuraesT Children should take 



the initiative in planning appropriate costumes. 

ih) Discuss why many words disappear. Show pictures of old foms of transportation. 
Have the children notice how the means of transportation and their names were 
outdated when the automobile came into being. Show a sketch of a futuristic car. 
Have the children decide what future developments of cars may cause the disappearance 
of certain words. 

T. Resource #23 

Joys and Jourrie>s . pp. 352-359 

Follett, Gr. U, p. 121 



(5) 



Ask the children to consult parents, grandparents, and older brothers and sisters 
in order to learn slang expressions of three different eras. Ask how often they 
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are apt to hear each of the terms. Bring out the fact that some words are dropped 
from the language* Talk about the possibility that some modern slang uay survive* 



($) Present these two lists of worcJs to the children. Ask them why these words have 
been grouped in this manner. If they need help, initiate a discussion of each 
word until they realize that one list is of new words and the other of old words 
no longer used commonly. 



hjppie 

pediatrician 

surrealisra 

T-formation 

sputnik 

aerodynamics 

nylon 

Conlin, pp. 11, 1$ 



zeppelin 
micbrife 
gristmill 
aye 

make haste 
thee thou 
wee 



thy 



($) Uf e the dictionary to introduce several obsolete words so that children may learn 
to recognize this new symbol (obs). Example: flatling , naught . 

(5) Have the children conpiie lists of words pertinent to taeir own personal interests, 
such as sports, art, science, which were initiated during this century. Set up a 
Keeping Pace with Words bulletin board for displaying these lists. 

Conlin, p. 12 

(5) Have a "Clean Your House" activity. On cards have a variety of words including 
obsolete or little-used words. Have the children work individually with 
dictionaries to find which items (cards) are to be thrown out in ttie hou?3e cleaning. 
Include words such ast 



flog 
thee 
wight 



make thee well 
talkies 
zoot suit 
naught 



(6) Put on the chalkboard sentences containing words which are d5.?appearing fr^-n our 
lar.:juage . Examples t 

a. She left her umbrella in the vestibule. 

b. Jean wrote her spelling on her slate. 

Have the children identify the words that are dropping out of use and duggest why 
this happens; ~~ " ' " 

Follett, Gr. 6, p 98 



(3) 



REIATING TO LITERATUAS 

Have the children read "The Steadfast Tin Soldier." Present a list of words from 
the selection and lev- th^ children place a check urder the correct heading to tell 
whether or not the words are outdated. 
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Words Outdated 

Yes No 

snxiffbox 

nutcracker " — 
slate pencil 

somersaults 

housemaid 

Sounds..., Gr. 3, pp. 82-101 

fffif °l ^^^^^ ^ or early translation. Have the children 

select obsolete words and e:q)ressions and discuss their meanings. Substitute 
present-day expressions for the obsolete ones. 

i3,h) Re?d toe poem "Old Time Cars and Cars To Come" to motivate a discussion of 
automobile terras, past and present. 

Child Craft, Volume 6 

(U) Use either a poem or story, such as "The Hurdy Gurdy" or "The Tinder Box," to 

wnS^Jh! '^"^^i that words are dropped from a language when their ne'd disappears. 

*^^word hurdy-{^dy or tinder box on the chalkboard and have the children 
suggest the meanings. Read the poem or story to verify their conclusions. 

Letls £nj07 Poetry, Gr. I4, 5, 6, p. I46 
Peacock Lane pp. 1U5-156 

'Ih) Read "Chanticleer and the Fox" to find expressions that are no longer in use: 

...she held the heart of Chanticleer all tightly locked," "In faith," "Be merry, 
^icleer." liiscuss the modern-day phrases that might be used to ^ve similar 

Peacock Lane , p. 1] 5-120 
(5) Dramatize "In Sherwood Forest." Note the differences in speech. 

Across the Blue Bridge, p. I88 
(5) Read "Silver Ships." Pick out words rarely used. 

Enchanted Isles , p. 251 

(5) Read some old fairy iales, and translate some of the old phrases and words into 
modjrn speech. 



(5) Read "QLck Whittin^ton and liia Cat." Note "tc be had," "fetch," «to be rdd " 
"country house." » ^ 

E nchanted Isles , p. 268 

(6) Head a Peterkin family adventure., noting old-fashioned words. Reread some of the 
sentenc as, updating the vocabuljjry (back parlor) , 

Mountain Peaks , p. Ik^ 

(6) Read for enjoyment "Sir Ga.35ji and the Gi-een Knight," searching for words that are 
no longer in style (tryst, quest, trappings). 

Cavalcades . pp. 312-322 

O 81 
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REIATIW} TO COMPOSITION 



Level 

(3,U) Have the children pretend that they lived in pioneer days. Have them keep a diary 
for a week, relating their activities as a pioneer e Encourage them to use as many 
words of the pioneer period as possible. 

(U) Read the story ^ YSIL 'tinkle by Washington Irving to ia:>tivate creative writing. 
Have the children imagine they have been asleep for about a hundred years. Have 
them write about the changes, especially noting vocabulary changes. 

(5) Let children try to write an original fairy tale, using language and speech 
patterns found in the old-time fairy tales. 



CONCEPT E: SOKETIKES OIB WRBS TAKE ON NEW MSANIICS. 



MVSLOPMENIAL ACTIVITIES 



Level 

(3) Present to the children several sentences, each of which uses the same word but 
with a different meaning. Exanqplet 

a. When the weather is cool., we wear jackets. 

b. That movie was cool. 

c. "Keep your cool. Bud." 

Have the children discuss the several meanings and determine which ones are old 
and which are new* Let the children suggest sentences illustrating both the old 
and the new mQanings for such words as pad, launch^ etc. 

(35U,$^6) Develop with the children a char', which shows that familiar words take on new 
meuiings when used by neinbers of a profpssion, trade, or craft. The following 
exau?>le, taken from the Nebraska Curriculum Guide for English^ could be produced: 



A. Photography 

1. shot: picture, view 

2. cheesecake: pretty model 

3. shuttert mo'rable aperture of lens 
lx» exposures amount of light admitted 



B. Railroading 



1. pigt locomotive 

2. reefer: refrigerator car 

3 . brains t conductor 

U. High-ball: go-ahead signal 

5. eagle-eye : engineer 

6« dog-house : caboose 



C. Real Estate 

1. lease-options rem>ing with the idea of buying after a given time 

2. dop:: undesirable piece of property 

3. earnest money t money which holds property until deal ^ closea 
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D. Oil Drillers 



1. catskinner: tractor driver 

2 cherry picker: small crane 

3# imid-dogj well-drilling pump 

li. roughneckn s drillers » helpers 

E. Military 



1. doughboy: infantry soldier 

2. fox hole: protective trench 
3» civvies t civilian clothes 

brass: officer 
5 • mess : meals 



A Curriculum for English : Language Explorations for the Eleme ntary Grades. 
Ifaiversity of Nebraska Press. 1966. p. 13 

(k) RLscuss how certain words, such as pirate, ringleader, accident, have changed in 
meaning. Write in two columns the old and new meanings. Have the children decide 
whether the meaning has changed for better or worse. 

Follett, Gr. ky pp. 121.12U 

(li) List some common words that have changed meaning (pad, shades, bread, hang-iq), 
rock, determiner, set). Discuss the various meanings of the words* Have a child 
act out in pantonine one meaning of a word. Have the clajs decide which meaning 
he is acting out^ 

Discuss the meanings of separate words in an idiom and then the idiom as a whole 
("hit the ceiling," "feather in your cap," "he^s a book worn," "he blew his stack"). 
Choose several idioms from the ones discussed and have the children illustrate 
them, showing the literal as well as the idiomatic meaning. 

word run or any other word which has many related neanings. Using it as 

^t?n^ ?n f."^""^? ^^^^^ spokes t^rSfsi^p^fby 

writing in the various n«anings. j auHpj-y uy 

Horn, p. 57 

Use a detailed dictionary to have children find old and riodern meanings of words 
like those listed below. Then suggest that they draw pictures illustrating the 
Ola and new liuanings of each word. This would make a good bulletin board activity. 

knave _ _ lady _ 

"^vlllairr' ^ ' ^picture " ^ ^ 

marshal deer 

marmalade 



(5) 



(5) 



Horn, pp. 55-57 

(5) Put on the chalkboard pairs of sentences containing a word that has both an old 
and a new meaning. Con^jarfe the meaning of the two seatences. 

I 

Exan?)le: She tried to swim across the channel . 

She turned to another channel for a better program. 

Other words which may be used: sb-^ulder^ sbriJke, frequen cy, set . 

Follett, Gr* S, ?3 
Anierican, Gr* ^,'p. II43 
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(6) mte the sentence, "The wily brat, a villain's son, was a crafty counterfeiter" 
on the board. Have the children write their understanding of the sentence. After 
discussion of possible \mcon?)limentary meanings, show the children the intended 
thought: "The clever child, a serf's son, was a skillful imitator." K.scuss the 
downgrading, or degradation, of words. 

T. Resource #21; 
American, Gr. 6, pp. 2-3 
Follett, Gr. 6, p. 10? 

(6) Refer again to Teacher's Resource #21; to recall downgrading. list words given in 
Chir Language Today idth their old meanings* Have the children write meanings in 
current use. Discuss the process called "upgrading" word meanings. 

T. Resource #2* 
Amsrican, Gr. 6, p. 3 
Follett, Gr. 6, p. 107 

(6) Develop the concept of how new tneanings evolve through the broadening of meanings 
(from a cupboard - a shelf for cups - to any small closet) and narrowing of 
meanings (from cattle - any property - to cows, bulls) . 

America! . Gr. 6, p. k 
Follett, ?r. 6, p. 107 

(6) Ask the children to title the Teacher's Resources #^?5A, B, and C# As children are 
giving fciJiles, the teachor might use other idioms such as, "Stop beating around the 
bush," or "I'm not going to let the cat out of the bag," or "You're barking up the 
wrong tree," or finally, "Are you ready to yhrow in the sponge?" Discuss the literal 
meanings. Also discuss when such phrases are appropriate or inappropriate* Use 
addi^ional material in Our Language Todajr, Gr. 6. 

T. Resource #25^, 25B, 2^0 
American, Gr. 6, p. 20 
Follett, Gr. 6, p. 109 

(6) Use paired sentences to have children discover that some old words have taken on 
technical meanings. 

Immigration officers noted the frequency of his trips. 
This station broadcasts at a frequency of 10U»6 megacycles. 

The farmer sowed his oat field by broadcasting • 
The broadcasting field offers interesting careers* 

HivlTcfiirdren sugg -3t~and~aad words~to~ir class" chart 'asnheynneet-*them in-subject 
areas, as set in mathematics. 

RELATIIIG TO LITERATORE 

(3) Read to the children the f -allowing poems: »*I th^nk that English is sickly," and 
'^Let's take the word, 'jar'." Help children to understand the different meanings 
of the words fast, last ind jar, 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. T126 

(5) Read the excerpt from "Trouble with Jem.y-s Kar." Havo the uhildren study the 
various meaniiags of the word "sucker." 



Follett, Gr. 8l 



Level 



(6) fee the story "The Sc^egoat" to find examples of idioms. Stress the importance 

of correct interpretation for conprehsnsion of the story ("put in my nickel's 

worth," "situation which snowballed," "cutting of." your nose to spite your face"). 

Launchin^s and Landings , pp. 10-21 



REUTING TO COMPOSITION 

(3,U) Have the children incorporate into a humorous story idioms they have especially 
en.ioved. f j 



American, Gr. ij, pp. 197-198 

(5) Have the children make an o..\-going dictionary incorporating words they encounter 
which have changed in meaning. Illustrate each meaning. 

(6) Discuss with the children the terminology of sports writers. Relate the sports 
.dioms to the literal meanings for humor, such as "caught a fly," "the White Sox 
have a run." Have the children write a sports story, using the jargon that 
relates to the sport. 
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Robinson, Helen M. et al. (eds.). Cavalcades , Book 6. Chicago: Scott, Foresoan and 
Coipany. 1965 

Ope" Highways Book 4. Chicago : Scott, Foresman and Conpany. 1965 



WLlson, Harry et al. Growing with Music 3, 6. .Ife,w Jersey: Prentice-Kail Inc. 1966 
Witty, Paul and Freeland, Alma. Peacock Lane. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 1968 

— . — ^iiZSI M- Boston: D. C. Heath and Conpany. 1968 

_ . Treasure Gold. Boston: D. C. Heath and Coi,pany. 1968 
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V* RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPE^JCENG /M) WRITING 



CONCEPT A: SPOKEN LANGUAGE IS LEARNED BT IMITATION; WRITTEN LANGUAGE IS LEARNED BI 
DIRECT INSTRUCTION. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Develop with the children the 3,dea that they learned to speak by imitating their 
parents and elders. Through listening and imitation, children are able to follow 
patterns of sounds, words, and ideas which their parents and elders present. 

|N»B. This concept can be further developed by referring to I. Nature of Language, 
Concept A, Developmental Activities designated for grades 3 and 

(3) Help the children discover the need for imitation when learning a language foreign 
to us. Place on the board a short song or poem written in a foreign language and 
have the children try first to read the foreign words by themselves. Then read the 
words to them, having them repeat and ijnitate sounds. An example is the French 
song "Alouette." 

Growing with Music, Book 3y p# 128 

(3) Ask the children to recall some of the ways in which they learned to read. Have 
children list some of the methods used (colorj;, sentence strips, rhyming words, 
sounds of vowels). 

ih) Have the chilldren bidng in any written work they may iiave saved from first, second, 
or third grades. Discuss the problems they remember iiaving had in earlier years and 
how their knowledge of written language has increased . 

i^yhfS) Ask the children how they think the deaf learn to speak, even though they cannot hear 
any sounds to imitate. Help them to see that a different kind of imitation plays an 
important role in teaching the deaf child to speak. A film available from the Society 
of Deaf, showing the teacher teaching the deaf child to speak, could be shown to 
the class for discussion purposes • 

ih^S) Invite a first grade teacher to your room to discuss how young children must learn 
the written language. In cooperation with the first grade class set up a buddy 
system where the intermediate-grade children help first graders with their written 
language skills. This will give children a first-hand experience in giving direct 
instjniction. 

(5) Ask the children if they remember being taught to speak. Then ask them if they 
remember learning how to read and write. Ask: How many of the children entering 
kindergarten know how to speak? Who taught them? How many of these children know 
how to read and write? How do you account for this difference? 

Develop with the children the concept that speech is learned through imitation; 
writing is learned through instruction. 

(5) Visit a first-grade class where children are beginning to learn how to read simple 
words and write them down. Develop the idea that the children are learning the skills 
of reading and writing through instruction. 

(6) Copy a first-grade r^reprimer picture and substitute symbols for letters in the text. 
Have the children recall some of the steps they went through and some of the materials 
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Teacher Resource #26A 
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Hehe IS Dick. 
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Level 

used in learning to read. Introduce transparencies made from T. Resources ff26A and 
26B. Discuss the pictures and try to, unlock words • Use the second transparency and 
see if there is recall of any word. Children should reach the generalization that 
instruction is needed in learning a written language. 

T. Resource # 26A, 26B 



RELATING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Read a chapter a day of the story Helen Keller, Have the children create a dramatic 
presentation, enacting the ways in which Helen learned to speak. 

Vistas, pp* 39k-h90 

(6) Teach by rote the songs "La Cloche" and "Schnitzelbank, " Lead the children to 
recognize that a spoken language can be learned by imitation. 

Growing with Music > Bk, 6, pp. 6l; 200-201 



CONCEPT B: WRITING IS AN ATTEMPT TO REPRESENT SPEECH. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE HAS OVER 
FORTY SOUNDS WITH ONLY TWENTY-SIX LETTERS TO REPRESENT THEM . 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Discuss how early man devised picture-writing as an attempt to tell a story, 

American, Gr. 3 9 pp. 3? U 

(3) To help children realize that th**re are more sounds than letters in the English 
language, recall with them the soands in the following consonant blends: ch, as 
in church and as in machine, and thu, as in them and as in think . Have the children 
make a train on which consonant blends are placed. The train could be displayed in 
the reading center of the room. 

(U) Have one child say a series of nonsense words and have the rest of the class write 
what they hear. Discuss how different sounds are written in an attempt to represent 
people •s speech. Discuss the different sounds in the English language that can be 
used. 

(3,U,5) Place on the board letter combinations, such as ch, sh, th, ou, oi; discuss with the 
children the sounds associated with each. 

Also show that different letters and combinations often have the same sound: 

f - ff, gh, oh 
c - s sound 
X - eks 

Draw the conclusion that written symbols are an attempt to represent the speech 
sounds. 

Have the children sound the letters of the alphabet. Be sure to go through the 
variety of sounds for each of the vowels and for the consonants that have more than 
one soiond. 
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Run Spot* • 

Run after "DicK . 
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Children should discover that there are many more sounds than symbols representing 
those sounds, but that the letters are an attempt to represent the sounds • 

American, Gr* $, pp. l6, 83, 11^ 
American, Gr. 6, pp, Q9^ 23 



RELATING TO LITERATURE 



Introduce the graphic language ried by Indians . Develop several sentences with the 
children using the Indian graphJ ^ symbols • 

Indian Sign Language by Robert Hofsinde (Gray-Wolf) 

Show the filmstrip "American Indian Life: Indian Communication," Discuss the means 
of communication as developed in the filmstrip. Check your school library. 

Read several literary selections where letters are used to i-epresent the exact speech 
of a certain area. Suggestions are: "Homesick Blues," "The Yearling," "The Conjure 
Wives," "John Henry." Have the children note how the written words were used to try 
to represent a certain speech pattern. 

Follett, Gr. U, pp. TlOU, 179 
Sounds..., Gr. U, pp. 2U2-2U7 
Windy Hills, pp. 8l-81i 

Have the children read the poem "Twos." Have them read tw as if it were the sound 
in "bweet ." Then discuss how this letter combination is sounded in "two" and have 
them reread the poem using this pronunciation. Discuss who might tend^to raispro- 
nounce tne word (foreigner, beginning reader). 

Sounds... , Gr. U, p. 10$ 

Read '^etelephony" to enjoy garbled sound and words . 
Follett, Gr. 5, p. llli 



Read "Sody Sallyraytus" to appreciate the use of writing to represent speech. Have 
the children point out variations from standard language. 

Sounds..., Gr. p. 270 

Read ^'Mairzy Doats" to the class. See if they can interpret it as a baby's babbling 
of sounds as he hears them. See if anyone can translate it into standard Eh&Lish. 

Sounds.. Gr. 5, p. V\h 

1^^'^!' " ^""^^^ ^""^ ^"""^^ ^ ^''•'^y inconsistencies of our 

Bold Journeys, p. 12^ 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 

Dictate several sentences to the children. Have the children write the sentences 
as they hear themj then compare them to see if everyone recorded what he heard in 
exactly the same way. This activity will reinforce the fact that the written sen- 
tences are an attempt to represent the spoken words. 

Have children write a verse about a cl os'^r letter of the alphabet based on the 
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Level 



exceiT^t from "All Around the Town," by Phyllis McGinl^. 
Follett, Gr. 5, p, TlHi 
(6) Have groups or individuals write a message or joke in sound symbols. 
American, Gr. 6, G60 



COHCEPT 0: WRITTEN WORDS ARE MADE OF LETTERS, AHD LETTERS STAND FOR SOUNDS. 



DEVELOPMENTAL AOTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Pevelop the concept of "working with sounds and letter^?" by referring to Our 
Language Today . 

America!, Gr. 3, pp* 13, 19, U3, 96, lliS, li;9, I68, 195, 220 

(3>1|) Motivate a discussion of the sounds of letters in our language by writing on the 

board a :aade-up word, such as "ghoti". Have the children guess the pronounciation 
of the word-* (it is "fish" - the f sound as in rough, the short i sound as in women, 
the sound of sh as in nation) » Have them think of other letters and combinations of 
letters that hav3 several sounds, such as: s, x, ch, th. 

(1*55,6) Have the children pick a word and try to spell it phonetically, (jeografe, kwit, 
kat, senter) ' Have them exchange words and tiy to spell the vord correctly. 

(U) Write several combinations of letters on the board, such as: br, str, xw, gh, vs^ 
qa, gui* Have the children try to suggest words that begin with these letters. 
Discuss why they can't name words for certain combinations. 

(U,5) Invite the corrective reading or remedial reading teacher to the class to demonstrate 
how the English language is composed of sounds which are represented by letters which 
are put together to make words. 

(5) Place on the board a list of words from a reading book or a speller. Have the 

children pronounce the words. Ask what clues they used to help them say the words. 
They should conclude that certain letters stand for certain sounds. 

(5) Ask the children to go through their spelling books or reading books to find 
combinations of letters which have the same sound. 
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REUTING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Read the poem "The Kind of Bath for Me." Point out such words as tub, rub, scrub, 
look , brook , etc^ RLscuss how the first letter changed the sound in each of the 
rhyming words. 

Sounds . . . , Gr. 3, pp. lU8-li;9 

(U) Read poems that have a variety of sounds in them. Examples: "Fire on the Hearth^" 
"J's the Jumping Joy-Walker." Have the children note the repetition of sounds and 
those sounds that occiir together. 

Windy Hills, p. T201 

Sounds . * . , Gr. i;, p. 28U 91^ 



Level 



(6) Use the stoiy "How the Alphabet was Made," to enjoy the way Taffy formed letter 
shapes to stand for sounds. 

Just So S tories by Ructyard Kipling 



CONCEPT D: THE INTONATION SYSTEM OF A LANGUAGE PROVIDES MORE EXAuT CLUES TO MEANING THAN 
ANY WRITTEN REPRESENTATION OF THE SYSTEM CAN PROVIDE. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



Level 



(3,li) Help the children to discover that some punctuation is an attempt to show where 

pauses are made in spoken word groups. Read one or two paragraphs to the children, 
using- a monotone without pauses or stress. Ask, •'How many sentences did you hear?" 
Discuss why the children do not know and are only guessing. (Because everything wac 
ruri together.) Read the selection again with careful attention to the pauses between 
sentences, and move the heavy stress toward the last word of the sentence. Then ask 
the children to give the count of the number of sentences heard. They should conclude 
that they could tell when a sentence ended because the reader paused at the end of 
each sentence. Show the selection on the overhead projector to establish the 
punctuation that told the reader where and how to pause. Follow this with a duplicated 
selection on which children znark the endf of sentences. 

T. Resource #27A, 27B 

(3,U) Develop similarly the concept that we also pause at the end of sentences with the 
other terminal punctuation marks - question mark and exclamation point. After 
listening and practicing, discuss briefly the three levels of pitch used >dien one 
sees a period, a question mark, and an exclamation point. Remind the children that 
these punctuation symbols are clues for better understanding of an author's meaning 
and that the oral reader must make his voice obey the clues. For determining terminal 
punctuation marks, T. Resource #23 offers suggestions. 

T. Resource #28 

{^sh) Develop the concept that coDinas indicate pauses within sentences. T. Resource #28 

gives several examples in which internal punctuation (commas only) is inserted by the 
children as the teacher reads the examples. 

T. Resource #28 

(3,li) Help the children bo discover that a stressed word in a sentence can give particular 
meaning to the sentence. Ask, "Do you think I could say the same sentence several 
times and make it have a different meaning each time I say it?" Pick up a child's 
red pencil and put it on another child's desk. Say, "I don't have your" red pencil." 
Next, pick up your own red pencil and repeat the sentence, emphasizing the word your . 

Then, pick up a child's yellow pencil and emphasize the word red when you say the 

sentence. Write the sentence on the board and let the children practice saying the 
sentence, stressing a different word with each reading. Discuss the meaning of each 
reading. Have the children write the sentence on their papers: "I don^t have your red 
pencil. '» Direct the children: "After I read my part, you reaa to yourself the sen- 
tence you have written on your paper. Decide which word should be stressed to give 
the correct meaning and write the numeral 1 on top of that word." Then read: 

*rhe four developmental activities are a sequential plan for teaching the intonation concepts. 
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Level 



!• Someone has your red pencil, but. •••(!) 

(Put a "2" on top of the word that should be stressed for this reading:) 

2. I have your yellow pencil, but. •••(red) 

(Follow the same procedure for the remaining sentences:) 

3. I have my red pencil, but ••• •(your) 

k* He daid that I have your red pencil, but^^ • •(don' t) 

$• I have your red book, but^^^ •(pencil) 

6* I saw your red pencil, but^^ ••(have) 

For further practice, use the sentence, "I dicin't do that^" !• Resource #29 and' 

may be used at learning stations for further practice • Let the children T)ra..tice 
reading their sentences to a buddy or study partner. 

T. Resource #29, 30 

ik) Provide several examples, such as those listed below • Have the children discuss what 
is missing and whether they were able to get the exact meaning of the message • Lead 
the children to realize that meaning is affected by pauses (juncture) which are indi- 
cated by punctuation marks in writing. 

After eating the dog my wife and I went for a walk^ 
What are you putting in the pie Alice • 
Why are you washing Betty^ 

ik) Tape several role-playing situations in which the children are the participants. 

PLay the tape and have the children note stress, pause, and pitch used by the players • 
Discuss improvements needed. 

(ll,5) Place a sentence on the boards Have several children read it aloud^ Have them find 
several meanings for the sentence, depending on the stress and pitchy 

Example: Mary is on the swings (Mary, not Jane.) 

Mary is_ on the swing. (Yes, she is.) 

Mary is on the swing. (Not by it but on it.) 

Mary is on the swing . (On the swing, not the monkey bars.) 

Discuss the clues of intonation that gave a more exact mec: iing. Have the children 
conclude that emphasis on different words will change the meaning of an expression. 

Follett, Gr. 5, p. 28 

(5) Discuss some of the methods used to suggest emphasis in writing. Find examples of 
these: italics, underlining, color, boxing, brackets. 

Sounds... , Gr. 5, pi). 1^9-161, I65, 212 

(5) Point out the importance of intonation by saying "rocks and trees." Ask the children 
to write what they heard. See how many wrote "rocks and trees" and how many wrote 
"rock, sand, trees*" 

(5) Write on the board groups of words such as those below. Instruct children to 

pronounce each phrase so that classmates will know which phrases or words are being 
said. 

I screajn sell fish a comparer I see plan it fasten eight 
Q ice cream selfish accompany icy planet fascinate 
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Level 



Pollett, Gr. 5, pp. 27, T28 
American, Gr. 5, p. 9 

(5) Have several children say: "IM be glad to come!" Then ask if anyone could say the 
expression in another way. Suggestions: How would you say it - 

If your best friend invited you to a birthday party? (excited) 
If your neighbor asked you to come and take care of his prize pony? (pleased) 
If the class bully invited you to fight him after school? (angry) 
If a girl invited you to help her watch her bratty kid brother? (displeased) 

Pollett, Gr. 5, p. 28 

Review characteristics of intonation. Use a tape recorder, asking children to say 
"Hello." Ask several children to repeat sentences, such as, "Did you have fun?" 
and "I- am going to the game." Flay back the recording, having the children listen 
for changes in voice sounds. Use suggestions in the text for activities to do for 
stress and juncture. Generalize with definitions for oitch, stress, juncture, and 
intonation. 



(6) 



American, Gr. 6, G56; 166, 187-191 

A Guide to the Study of the English Language Grades pp. 233-236 

(6) Review the ways that authors help readers to comprehend meaning. Place on the board: 
"That that is is that that is not is not is that not it it is." Have children work 
out the meaning cooperatively to arrive at "That that is is. That that is not is not. 
Is that not it? It is." The children will realize that punctuation is necessary for 
meaning in writxen language 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. I51i-l55 
American, Gr. 6, p. 192 

A Guide to the Study of the English Langu3g;e Grades K^6^ rm. 236-237 



RELATING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Give opportunities for the children to discover that in printed matter, words to be 
stressed are printed in italics, bold type, or all capitals; in writing, words to be 
stressed are underlined. Examples of the several printing techniques are abundant in 
all literature and reading books. The teacher- can make opportunity for a discussion 
of their uses when the situation arises. 

(h) Tape children's reading of several selections without explaining why. After they 

have finished, discuss the intonation patterns and how they could have improved their 
reading. Two good stories are "The Foolish Peacock" and "The Brahman and the Tiger." 

Windy Hills , pp. 17-19, 127-131 

(li) Read together the poem "Sweeping the Sky." Discuss lahy certain words should be 
stressed. 



Follett, Gr. li, p. TI38 

(h) Have the children read the selection "Archy the Cockroach." Discuss why the lack of 
punctuation is nr' a handicap. 

/ Sounds . . . ♦ Gr. li, p. Ili3 

' (^ij^) Introduce choral reading to the class to emphasize the use of intonation patterns. 

Suggested poems: "Daddy Fell Into The Pond," "Godfrey Gordon Gustavus Gore," 
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"The Jfysterious Cav»" 

Sojmds^, Gr. U. PP* 280-293 

American, Gr. h, p. 281 

Time for Poetry by May A. Arbuthnot, p. 50 

(5) Discuss some of the methods used Ify authors to give the reader an idea of intonation 
and stress. Examples: "You^re a Grand Old Flag" (swaying colored print to give a 
picture of pitch, stress, and rhythm); "The Railroad Cars are Coming" (broken lines - 
change in size of print to simuiate distance); 'TiJalking Happy" (upsw3.ng and down- 
STd.ng of lines to suggest mood of poem). 

Sounds..., Gr. S, pp. 93, 96, 156, 268, 272, 27U 

(6) Present a variety of poetiy to children for choral speaking. Use prepared arrange- 
ments and then select Doems for which the children can suggest arrangements. 

(6) Correlate with social studies by reading "Whenever I say America" and a historical 
cantata, "Our Country 'Tis of Thee." 

Treasure Gold, p. 319 
Sounds..., Gr. 6, pp. 260-277 

For additional poems for children to arrange, use "The Pirates" and "The Tale of 
the Custard Dragon." 

Let's Bijoy Poetry, Gr. U, 5, 6, pn. U8, 12U, 130, 16U-165, l69, 212-.213, 

218-220 

Adventure Lands, pp. 22U, 336-338 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Have children read their original stories, poems, and reports to a classmate, or 
permit them to record on a tape recorder at the talking-station. Help them to 
realize that this' trial oral reading can help them to determine the placement of 
both internal and terminal punctuation. 

(U) Read the selection "But Foods Don't Bite." Have the children, individually or as a 
group, rewrite parts of the selection as a dialogue. Have them act out the dialogue. 

Sounds..., Gr. U, PP« 88-95 

(U) Read "Archie the Cockroach." Ask the children to imagine they are Archie and write 
an adventure "Archie style." Have them read each other's adventure. 

(6) Ifrite a poem cooperatively with the class. Duplicate a copy for each child. Divide 
the class into three or four groups. Have the children in each group arrange the 
poem for choral speaking, practice its arrangement, and perform it for the other 
groups. Have other class members evaluate the effectiveness of the choral speaking. 

(6) Read the first stanza of "Swift Things are Beautifid.." Change the first line of the 
first stanza to "Slow Things are Beautiful." Let the children write cooperatively a 
stanza to follow this line. After the composing session, read aloud the stanzas 
written by both the class and the poet* Discuss how intonation changes with the 
change of subject matter. 

Let's Enjoy Poetry, Gr. k, 5> 6, p. 170 
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CONUEPT E: SOME LANGUAGES DO NOT HAVE WRITING CODES, BUT MOST LANGUAGES USE SOME SORT OP 
ALPHABET TC INDICATE THE SOUNDS OF WORDS OF THE LANGUAGE. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Scramble seme words and have the child'-'^n »mscramble them. A good source is from 
former spelling lessons or from %ding vocabulary. 

American, Gr. 3, ?• 5 

(3) Give the children a few-letter word and let them see how ma.7y wox'ds they can make 
by changing one letter at a time. 

American, Gr. 3, pp. 5)'-6 

(3) Let the cMldren devise new symbols for the letters of the alphabet, such as: 

1133/ is daddy^ fl I P/ 

The children can then write a few sentences in their new alphabet for other children 
to decipher. 

American, Gr. 3, pp. 5l, 79, 205 

(U) Read either "The History of the Alphabet" or "The Story of Our Alphabet." Discuss the 
development of our alphabet. Make several charts showing the changes in the alphabet. 

FolleU, Gr. U, pp. 

Creating Clear Images, pp. 22-23 

The First Book of Words/ pp. 27-28, 6k 

(5) Discuss the fact that some nations do not have written codes for their languages. 
Try to find some examples of these. Ask children why they think this is so. 

(5) Read the story of Sequoyah and how he made up the Cherokee alphabet. 

Sequoyah: Leader of ttie Cherokee by Alic3 Marriott 
(5) Road a simple history of the development of our alphabet. 

The 26 Letters by Oscar Ogg 

(5) Use a transparency for comr.dij.son. Discuss the similarities and differences among 
several alphabets. Trace the development of our own alphabet. 

T. Resource #11 

(5,6) Make a coinparison of the alphabets of several modern languages to show that not all 
modern methods of writing are based on our alphabet. (Example: Hebrew, Russian, 
Greek) 

T. Resource #11 

The Romance of Writing by Keith Gordon Irwen: 
Arabic, p. IjST 
Russian, p. 153 
Hebrew, p. lk9 
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Level 



REUTING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Have several children read and work together on making a report on the story of our 
alphabet. The following books are listed in order of difficulty t 

* i§. ^2L Apple > and Why by Solveig Paulson Russell 

Read All About Itl Ihe Story of News Through the Ages by Frank Jiqpo 

The First Book of Codes and Ciphers by Sam and Beryl Epstein 

BibliogTfiqphy 
V. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPEECH AND WRITING 
Arbuthnot, May A. Tiii,e for Poetry . Illinois: Scott Foresraan. 1961 

Conlin, David et al. Our T^nfniAgP Today , Grades 3^ 5$ 6. New York: American Book Conpany. 
1970 

Crosby, Miriel (ed.) et al. The World of Langua ge ^ Grades 1^.,5. Chicago: Follett 
Educational Corporation. 1970 

Epstein, Sam and Beryl. The First Book of Codes and Ciphers . New York: Franklin Watts. 1956 

. The first Book of Words. New York: Franklin Watts, Inc. 195U 

Harris, Albert et al. Bold Journeys o New York: The Jfacmillan Company. 1966 

Hertel, Margaret} Smith, Marion and O'Connor, Betty. Creating Clear Images . Grand Rapids: 
The Fldeler Company. 196? 

Holfinde, Robert (Gray-Wolf). Indian Sign Language . New York: William M3rrow and Con^pany. 
1956 

Hughes, Rosalind; Boyce, Eleanor; and Garland, Aileen. Let's Enjoy Poetry . (For Teachers of 
Grades k» 5> 6.) Boston: Houghton Mifflin CoB9)any. 1961 

Irwen, Keith Gordon. The Romance of Writing . New York: The Viking Press. 1956 

Iverson, William and DeLancey, Jloy (eds.). VBLndy Hills . New York: The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 1968 

Jacobs, Leland; Johnson, Eleanor, and Turner, Jo Jasper (eds.). Adventure Lands . Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc. 1966 

Ji^o, Frank. Read All About Itl The Story of News Through the Ages . New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 195? 

Kipling, Rudyard. Just So Stories * New York: Doubleday and Conpany, Inc. 19U6 

Marriott^ Alice. Sequoyah > Leader of ttie Cherokee . New York: Random House. 1956 

Martin, Bill Jr. Sounds of a Distant Drum * New York: Holt Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 1967 

' « Sounds of a Storyteller . New York: Holt Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 1967 
. Sounds of a Young Hunter . New York: Holt Rinehart and Vflinston, Inc. 196? 

I . Sounds of Hystery . New York: Holt Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 1967 
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Ogg, Oscar* The 26 Letters * New York: Thomas Y* Crowell Go^>ax^y• 19U8 

Robinson, Helen M. et al (edst)# Vistas Book Chicago: Scotl^ Foresman and (Jompany* 1965 

Russell, Solveig Paulsont A is for Apple and Why ^ New York: i&ington Press • 1959 

Sisk, Jean C. et alt A Guide to the Study of the English Lanpa^ e Grades K>6 t Towson, 
Maryland: Board of Education of Baltimore County. 1966 

Wilson, Harry et al. Growinp with Music, Grades 3,6. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall Inc. 1966 
Witty, Paul and Preeland, Alma (eds.). Treasure Gold . Boston: D. C. Heath and Conpany. 1968 
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VI. UNSU/IGE AND EXFBRISNCS 



CONCEPT A: WORDS CAN GIVE ONLY AN APPROXIMATE IDEA OF THE ACTUAL EXPERIEIKES THEY REPRESENT 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Project with an overhead projector the following pictures: a big, red, juicy apple, 
a bottle 0^ perfume, and a piece of burlap. Have the children describe verbally the 
feelings they get from each of these pictures. After the descriptions are given, 
have the children taste a piece of an s^ple, smell the perfume, and feel the textiire 
of the burlap. Let the children describe again their feelings after being able to 
taste, smell, and touch. Through discussion the children may reach the tentative 
conclusion that sensory experiences are harder to describe than "seeing" experiences 
becatsse there are fewer words to describe the senses of taste, smell, and touch 
than the sense of sight. 

T. Resource #31A, 31B, 3IC 

(3) Place an object jja a bag. Have the children feel the object without looking at it. 
Let the children describe the object and their feelings about it. 

(3,U) Have the children bring in magazine pictures showing various emotions of fear, anger, 
happiness, etc. When all the pictures have been collected, have the children express 
in words the emotions suggested by the pictures # 

(U) Discuss the different ways the children can describe a situation, especially noting 
the senses. List the five senses as headings on the board. Have the children 
suggest words that describe the sights, soiuids, smells, tastes, and textures they 
might observe aroiind the school. List these on the board under the appropriate 
headings. Then have the children actually experience these senses by taking them 
on a walk through the "*hool. Lead the children to conclude that the words listed 
give only an approximaxe idea of their actual e3qperiences# 

T. Resource #31A, 31B, 31C 

(U) Follow up the above activity by organizing five experience centers, one for each 
of the senses. At the tasting center, have small conttiiners of salt, sugar, apple 
slices, onion, pickle. Have each child^ after he has been blindfoldeci take a taste 
from the container and write words to describe the taste. At the smelling center, 
again blindfold the child. Have him smell things such as onion, flowers, orange, 
rubbing alcohol, so^, perfume. Again have him write words to describe what he 
sntells. Pattern the other centers after these two. After each child has proceeded 
to all five centers, have the class discuss the descriptive words and phrases they 
recorded, noting how they help to make their written expression clearer and mare 
ex^ct. 

FoUett, Gr. U, P* T92 

ik) Play the game "Eeelie-Meelie." Place several objects in a box with a hole in it. 
Have a child put his hand in the box and feel for an object that has been named by 
the teacher (spoon, pencil, bard ball, eraser, sponge). After doing this several 
times, discuss how the children knew >rtiich object to pick. 
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(5) Create a situation in which a boy and his best friend both want to be elected class 
president* The boy wins* How does he feel? What does he say to his friend? Then 
put the losing friend into the role. How does he feel? How does he i^eact to the 
winner? Devise situations in which the children figure out how to deal with other 
emotions such as embarrassment, self-consciousness, loneliness, fear. 

(5) Let the children express both positive and negative eia>tions through pantomime. 
Exanplet 

Bow would John react if he had been punished for something he didnH do? 

How would Sally react upon winning a spelling bee? 

(5) Ask the children to describe their feeUngs when they are happy^ 3ad> angry^ proud, 
undecided* Asks Do your descriptions give your classmates a true picture of how 
you feel? 

(5) Say: Your inner feelings have shape and color. Do you ever feel blue, see red, 
or have a dark brown taste? Tell about one of your experiences with shape or color 
of inner feelings. 

Follett, Gr. U, p. l6h 

(5) Have the children draw and color pictures showing how they feel when they are happy 
or sad, or when they have been accused of doing something of which they are innocent. 

(5) Start a discussion t In how many different ways could you tell a friend of your 
inner feelings? What is the best way your closest friend can tell how you really 
feel? 

(5) Ask: What do you see, hear, smell when you watch someone: 

1. Taking a cake out of the oven? 
2* Tarring a roof or pavement? 
3. Painting a wall? 

(5) Ask the children to tell what they remember about the last time they tasted fried 
chicken; spaghetti; buttered popcorn. 

Follett, Gr. 5> ?• 178 

(6) Have the children discuss a recent shared school event (balloon ascension, assenibly), 
recalli n g details such as date, time, weather, c:?othing. If slides of the event are 
ava.lable, use them for visual imagery. Then recall details of a vicarious e3q)erience 
(newspaper article, sports event )♦ Help the children realize that althoiigh a first- 
hand experience is more accurate than a vicarious experience, it is not always 
possible to have direct experiences. In the discussions, review the part that the 
five senses play in helping us form impressions. 

American, Gr. 6, pp. G23-2li; 66-68 



RELATIN5 TO LITERATURE 

(3) Stimulate a discussion on the topic "Taste, Smell, and Touch Words," by reading the 

following poems to the children: 

"Some Cookl" "That Was Summer" 

"Smells" "Feet" 
: "On the Beach" »»Hands" 
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FoUett, Gr. 3, pp. T113-U5; 159 

(3) Read the poem "i^ril" -to the children. Discuss the ways in which the poet conveyed 
his feelings through words. 

Follett, Gr. 3, p. Tll6 

(3) Show the children how a good writer can reconstmict experiences th?.t produce feelings 
in the reader, by using the film Of Ghosts and Goosepimples by Mary Ann Stevenson 
or the record "Alfred Hitchock for Young People," or similar films and/or records. 

(3) Have the children list the feelings portrayed in the following poems: 

Spring 

Spring is the time of year when flowers start to bloom. 
And rain drops fall and play a pretty tune. 

Written by a nine -year-old girl. 

Winter 

The snow is falling. 
The ground is getting white. 
The children are snowballing 
The birds are looking for food 
With all their mightl 

Written by an eight-year-old girl. 

Dinosaurs 

Long ago beneath the stars. 
Walked the giant Dinosaurs. 
Earth would tremble as they walked. 
When their giant prey they stalked. 

Written by a nine-year-old boy. 

(U) Have the children read the following selections to note how the authors constinicted 
experiences to produce certain feelings in the reader. Discuss the actual feelings 
of the children produced by the reading of each selection. 

"Charlie and the Chocolate Factory" - happy 

"Mjy Favorite Things" - happy 

"Someone" - eerie 

"Not Quite Jlartin" - eerie 

Sounds..., Gr. U, p« 18U 

Magic Carpet, p. 163 
Windy Hills , pp. 230-2U6 

(U) Read the selection "The Cricket in Times Square. " Discuss how the cricket was able 
to tell where he was by sounds, especially when he was trapped in the picnic basket. 

I Magic Carpet, pp. 65-75 

(U) Read to the children the poems "In Praise of Water," ^^What is Jazz," ^Tlain Sizes." 
' Have them pick out examples of sense imagery: sight, touch, hearing, taste. Ask 
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the children to describe the mod of each poem* 

Pollett, Gr* k, pp. 11*6, T93 
Sounds* Gr» p» 39 

(U) Use the poem "The Blind Man and the Ei3 ;hant," to develop the idea that using only- 
one sense can give just an approximate xdea of the experience, not the exact idea. 

American, Gr» 1;, pp» Ili2-Il4; 

(U) IMLscuss the children's experiences with the wind, listing words they would use in 
its description. Then read the poem 'Tnand" and conpare the author's description 
of the wind •'ith the children's. 

Joys and Journeys , p» 192 

(5) Read "The Iftiwilling Witch." Have a child pretend he is Anne telling a London 
friend of her feelings during the time she was accused of being a witch. Could 
her friend really feel as Anne felt? Why or why not? 

(5) Read "What is Red" to note the feelings which the color inspired in the author. 

Follett, Gr. P* l66 

(5) Read "A Problem of Purple Proportions." Have the story dramatized, accenting 
Callie's feelings. Can children feel enpathy for her? Have they had similar 
experiences? 

(6) Read aloud three poems about books. Let each child select the poem that comes 
closest to describing his feelings on books and tell >rtiy. Enphasize the inportance 
of words in producing images. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. T58, 120, 121, 122 

l6) Have the cliildren enjoy the story "Lure of the Sea." List exatiples of phrases the 
author uses to help the reader share his feelings. Organize these phrases under 
headings: See, Feel, Hear, Smell. Note the inportance of adjectives. 

Treasure Gold, pp T 6U-65> 179-185 

(6) Read the first four lines of the poem "Daddy Fell Into The Pond," by Alfred Noyes. 
Discuss the ncod evoked and the poet's words that brought about the feeling. Talk 
about a possible change of mood and how the poet could create it. Conplete the 
reading of the poem. Children might illustrate this poem to show how they 
visualized the poet's words. 

Ibuntain Peaks , p. 63 

REUTINS TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Refer to an object concealed from sight in a bag. Have the children write a 
brief description of the object after they have felt it. Then after they can see 
the object, have the children write another brief description of it* Have 
individual children compare their "before" and "after" descriptions. 

(3) Encourage children to e^qpress their feelings or describe some taste, smell, or 
touch of an object in poetry fomn. 
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(3) Keep a class file of objects or pictures collected and brought in by the children 
^ which show emotional feelings or depict the sense of touch, tasue, or smell. Elicit 
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descriptive words or phrases about these pictures and objects as they are bro\ight 
to class, and write them on filing cards. As an exaii5)le: a child brings a piece 
of velvet to school; the teacher allows the children to feel the texture of the 
velvet; then the piece of velvet is stapled to an index card and the descriptions 
are written on the card. This can be a continuous file kept throughout the year 
to which children can refer during creative writing sessions. Some of their 
descriptive phrases could be,.. 

nice, smooth, transparent glass 

the roughness of a cinder block 

the softness of a big, pimp piece of cotton 

the smooth slipperiness of oil 

bilstly squirrel *s tail 

a scratchy piece of sandpaper 

the fluffy tickle of a large, p^irple ostrich plume 
the crispness of crun5>led-up paper 
warm water trickling from a faucet 

(U) Have the children recall an exciting school event, such as field trip, sports day, 
party. Have them recount the event and how they felt about it by writing a letter 
to a friend in another clase. Read the letters aloud. Disciiss the vocabulary 
they used to desciribe their feelings about the event. 

(U) Ask the children to bring in an object that is special to them. Have them write a 
factual description of the object as to color, shape, size, weight. Have several 
pupils read their paragraphs. On the following day, have them write a paragraph 
about the same object, telling their feelings about the object. Conpare the two 
paragraphs and discuss how combining them gave a more complete pict\ire of the object. 

(5) Suggest that each pupil write a description of a personal experience which had a 
strong emotional impact on him. Sliare these experiences with the class. Contrast 
the feelings of the individual author with the reactions of his classmates. 

(5) Have children create a color story in which bhey tell what a certain color means 
to them or how it makes them feel. 

(6) Let children write descriptions of their feeling about books in poetry form. 

(6) Read "Daddy Fell Into The Pond.'^ Let the children try changing the mood after the 
first four lines. Share the efforts with the class. £ach child *s version of the 
poem could be traded to a buddy for illustration. 

Mountain Bsalc3» p. 63 



CONCEPT Bj sometimes THE SOUNDS OF LETTERS AND VJORDS IMITATE THE SOUNDS OF THE THINGS 
THEY ARE DESCRIBIM}. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Have the children start a list of sound words. These may include words such as 
b uzz, zoom, whiz, ee^^'-e^-ek , hum^-m^'m . Glean these words from all reading sotirces. 
Let the children compare their lists and tell who or what makes these sounds and 
under what conditions. 
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(3) Help the children to discover that many words in our language are onomatopoeic, such 
as snap s crackle , pop , plunk » slap , whack » and that these words came into our language 
because trying to imitate the sound was the best way &o describe it* 



T. Resource ^32, 33 

ik) Discuss how some birds get their names by the sounds they make (bob white, chickadee). 
Play a recording of some bird calls and have the children make up names for the birds 
by the sounds they hear. 

(1|^5^6) Say: Some words sound like the sound they describe. Listen to these words as you 
pronounce them* 

hiss, tick, buzz, thundering, gurgling, droning, whirring, rustling, 
throbbing 

Can you think of others? Let's make a list of words that sound like their meaning. 
Follett, Gr. $, p. 336 

(5) Have the children list words to shape the sound of rain whispering, pouring, beating, 
belting, slashing; the sound of a train; the sound of the ocean; the sound of a cat. 




($) Ask: Pretend that jrou have been commissioned to illustrate a music magazine. Wiat 
shapes would you give to - 

tinkling, jungling, clinking sounds? 
buzzing, purring, murauring sounds? 
thundering, gurgling, droning sounds? 
shirring, rustling, throbbing sounds? 

Follett, Gr. 5, P* 336 

(6) Use a product name, such as "Slurpee, " to show that words have been invented to 
imitate sounds and that these are called onomatopoeic words • (You may prefer to 
use the alternate spelling and pronunciation: onomatopoetic *) 

American, Gr. 6, p. 59 




RELATING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Read to the children or ask the children to read stories and poems containing 
onomatopoeia. Some suggestions are: 

"Little Boy with a Big Horn" "A Parade" 

"Angleworms on Toast" "I Have to Have It" 
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"Sounds" »»The Wind" 

"What Is Whizz?" 

Follett, Gr. 3> pp. TI60, TI6I, 52 -5U 
Sounds** * 5 Gr. 3> pp. 18, 80 
Treat Shop, pp. 12-19, 237-2la 

ik) Ask the children to think of: "animal-sounding" uords - bow-vow , meow f "people- 
sounding" words - giggle, cough, scream ; "nature-sounding" words - rustle, babble . 
Discuss how the sound of the word is like the sound it names. Read the selection 
"Going to Town," by Emma Brock. Discuss words in the story that present the concept 
of onomatopoeia (squairicing, neighing, bawling, sloshing). 

Windy Hills, pp. 1U9-157 

ih) Read the selections "Pinocchio," "Not Quite Martin," and "Noise," to recognize words 
that sound like the noise they name (bazz, bum, sizzle, sneezed, rattle, throb). 

mndy Hills , pp. $8-68, 230-2U$ 

Let^s Enjoy Poetry, Gr. 1a, 6, p. I6I 

(U) Read the poem "The Pirate Don Dork of Dowdee," and have the class note the allitera- 
tion (parrot, Pepperkin Pye; coat, crimson, cut). Note onomatopoeia used by the poet 
(slosh, squash, jingly). Discuss how alliteration and onomatopoeia affect the mood 
of the poem. 

Let>s Enjoy Poetry, Gr. U, 6, pp. 2U0-2la 

(5) Read "The Bells" by Edgar Allen Poe to the children. Ask them to note words used by 
the poet that suggest the sounds of light, tinkling bells in stanza one (tinkle, 
oversprinkle, crystalline, tintinnabulation). Contrast the bells in stanza one with 
those in the other stanzas. 

Follett, Gr. pp. 337-338 

(5) Read "Sea Fever" by John Masefield to see how the sound of the words contributes to 
the mood of the poem. 

Follett, Gr. 5, P* T135 

Let's Enjoy Poetry, Gr. U, 6, p. I2U 

(5) Read "Jamboree for J" to see how the author associates moods with the letter "J.*' 
Follett, Gr. p. 339 

(5) Read "Weathers" by Thomas Harc^ to plan for choral reading; identify sounds with 
vypes of weather. 

Let's Enjoy Poetry , Gr. U, 5, 6, pp. 178-179 

(5) Have the children read for enjoyment "Shag, Last of the Plains Buffalo" by Robert 
McClung; note words which depict sounds, such as snorting , bellowed , roared, 
crashed, etc. — — ~- 

Sounds..., Gr. 5, p. $0 
Silver Web, p. 13$ 

(5) Read "Skating" hj Herbert Aisquith. Point out the following with the children: 

The rhythm of the poem is created by the length of the line and the use of the 
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and - ing endings to suggest a skating motion. (That is, the verb endings 
help create the effect.) 

The author ^s use of verbs gives the inoveinent and sound of skating • For example: 
grit, grate, skimming , curving « 

Let<s Enjoy Poetry , Gr. U, 5, 6, p, 3h 

(5) Read "Rain Song of the Rio Grande Pueblos" by Mary Austin* The marked rhythm of this 
poem imitates an Indian drum. Because of the steady beat, children may enjoy reading 
this poem to a metronome or to a drum beat, find the verbs and determine whether or 
not they are stressed. 

Silver Web , p. 173 

(6) Read the poem "The Ride-by Nights." Help the children increase their enjoyment by 
noting the contribution of onomatopoeic words to the mood of the poem. 

Sounds . . . , Gr. 6, pp. 176-177 

(6) Read poetry that will help the children discover alliteration. A verse from 

"Terriers" will help children hear and enjoy sasdiig words with i»epeated sounds. 

"Poodles go £rancing on pedicured £aws. 
Setters are fleet as a song. 
Wolfhounds stalk haughtily. Corgis £avort. 
But terriers trundle along." 

The poem "Silver" can also be used for the same purpose. 

T. Resource #3^ 
Adventure Lands , p. 233 
Follett, GvTTJ p. T128 
Sounds . . . , Gr. 6, p. 172 

(6) Read "Song of the Sea Mnd" by Austin Dobson. Note the effects achieved through 
the poet's use of alliteration. 

Jiet's Enjoy Poetry , Gr. 1|, ^, 6, p. 211; 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Have the children write a paragraph that describes sounds of an action; for example, 
the sounds of children leaving the school building for recess or the sounds of mother 
mixing a cake. 

(h) Write on the board the following paragraph from "Joji and the Frog" by Betty Jean 
Lif oon: 

But one day while the farmer was gone, a fearsome fog floated over the 
farmyard; breathing his foggy breath on Joji and the crows and all the 
young rice plants. From his long foggy nose to his long foggy toes, he 
was the most frightful fog that Joji had ever met. 

Read the paragraph aloud. Discuss the predominant sounds and how they help make the 
story more fun to read and hear. Have the children recall tongue twisters in the 
selection in which certain sounds are repeated. Vfrite other tongue twisters repeating 
«; a certain sound. 



Level 



Have the children recall words that sound like the noise they name - thud, sneeze , 
crash. Write on the board a nonsense word (such as galoomp , sputtle ) which names 
an object. Have the children write a descriptive paragraph on what they iinagine 
the object does by the sound of its name. 

(5) Have children write a short description or verse using words to bring out the sounds 
characteristic of a given subject. 

(5) Have children write a poem based on the poem "Jamboree for J." 

Follett, Gr. ^, p. 339 

(6) Have children \rrite original verses using alliteration. 



CONCEPT U: DIFFERENT PEOPLE REACT DIFFERENTLY TO THE SAME STATEMENT. 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

Level 

(3) Make a statement, such as: "Rain is predicted for tomorrow." Discuss the way in 
which each of the following people would react: 

a family planning a picnic 

a child when tomorrow is Saturday 

a child when tomorrow is a school day 

a child vrho has tickets for the major league ball game. 

Help the children to make statements similar to the one above and note the reaction 
of the class. Let individual children explain why they felt the ws^y they did. 

(3) Let the children construct a bulletin board, using a title such as "I Dream of 
Summer," or "I Dream of Christmas," and have them make pictures to show their 
individual reactions. 

ih) Have pupils role-play situations in which two players must react differently to the 
same situation (hungry child, turkey at Thanksgiving; fish, fisherman). Ask what 
factors determined how they felt. 

(5) Prepare a list of words containing a number with strong connotations, such as candy , 
football , snake, dolls, spinach, ice cream, cat, brother, jungle . Have each child 
react to each word as favorable, iSiFavorable, or neutral. Compare the number of 
reactions to each word. Let the children draw the conclusion that different people 
will react differently to the same word depending upon their background <, 

(5,6) Have children act out the reactions of different people to the statement: "The 

weatherman predicts rain all day today." Ask them' to pretend these situations: You 
have only one day off and plan to go to the seashore.' You are a housewife who has 
just finished putting her laundry on the clothes line. You are a twelve -year-old 
boy who has been told to cut the grass. From the responses made, the class should 
conclude that different people react differently to the same statement. 
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RELATING TO LITERATURE 

(U) Read several poems written on the same subject by different authors. Have the 

children contrast the ideas that the authors ^resented and the way they reacted to 
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the same subject. Some poems that contrast feelings on night are: ^^Darkness," 
"The Night Will Never Stay," "To a City Child at the Lake," "Check," and "Good Night." 
Some poems about rain are "Rain, " "It is Raining, " "Spring Rain, " "Vttnter Rain, " and 
"City^Rain." 

Follett, Gr. U, pp. Tl^h, 269, 270, 271, 280 
Let's Enjoy Poetry, Or. U, <, 6, p. 200 
Sounds.. Gr. U, P« 38 

Windy Hills , pp. U48, 22U 

(U) Read the selection "Star of Wild Horse Canyon," and have the children discuss how 
Star would have told the story of his capture. 

Windy Hills, pp. 2^1$ 

(5) Read "Paul Bunyan and his Blue Ox" by Molly Gone for a humorous account of the 
reaction of different people to the same situation. 

Bold Journeys^ p. 26 

(5) Read "Rugged Men of the Rockies" by Fred Reinfeld to note the difference in the 

reactions of a modern sportsman and those of a mountain man of earlier days to the 
same situation. 



Bold Journeys, p^ 99 

(6) Have children write their reactions to the statement, "The sun will shine today." 
Ask several children to read \Aiat they have written. Then read the story "All 
Summer Is a Day." Find and reread the responses of the children in the story to the 
sun shining. Discuss why these children reacted so very differently from children in 
the class. 

Follett, Gr. 6, pp. 123-131 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 



(3) Give the children a list of words and phrases and have them write one or two words 
which give their reaction. Such a list might include tornado, rock music, snow, 
shotgun , overshoes , fish, mud puddle , mother . Give the children a chance to read 
their reactions if they wish. 

Have the children recall the sequence of events in a well-known fairy tale, such as 
"The Three Bears," '^Little Red Riding Hood." Discuss how the story would change if 
it were told from another point of view (wolf, woodcutter, grandmother). Divide the 
class into groups. Have each group plan together and rewrite the story from a 
different character's point of view. Have each version read and compared. 

(5) Suggest that children write of an experience in which their reaction to a situation 
was different from that of a friend, a parent, etc. What was the outcome of the 
situation? 

(5) Present a hypothetical situation and have each child react to it in writing. Share 
reactions, and discuss the reasons for the differences. Example: 



J It is 3s30 p.m.j the school dismissal bell has just rung. The principal 

has just made the announcement on the intercom that because of storm warnings, 
no one will be allowed to go home. Write your reaction to the announcement. 
Be sure to explain your reaction. 
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(6) 



Read "Riddle This, Riddle That." Finish the stoiy as if the weather mail had 
predicted rain for the day. 

Just Laugh, p. 132 

Have paragraphs composed that reflect responses of different members of the same 
family to the statement, "Hurry up! We're going to Ocean City." 



CONCEPT D: UlCUAGE EXTENDS EXPERIENCE, AND EXPERIENuE EXTENDS LANGUAGE. 



Level 
(3) 



(3,U) 



ih) 



(3,U,5) 



DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



Encourage cldldren to tape record their oral reading of poems, parts of stories, 
and their own reports and creative writings in order to check their pronunciation. 
Have them play their recordings for a budcfy-critic. 

Develop with the children the vocabulary which relates to each subject area of study. 
Help th,: children to discover that precision of word choice leads to precision of 
thought. After a lesson, movie, or field trip, review the new words which appeared: 
have the children tell the meaning, pronounce the word correctly, and use the words 
in sentences in response to pertinent questions. Children should be encouraged to 
keep vocabulary lists of words from each subject area of study and activities and 
also from their own areas of interest. 

American, Gr. 3, pp, 218-219 

Have the children discuss an experience which none of them have ever had, such as 
whaling, skiing, visiting the North Pole, skin diving. Discuss how they can describe 
an experience they've never had. This can be extended to composition. 

Help the children extend their experience by working on language with a younger child 
on a one-to-one basis. Have the pupil choose several words to teach the child- He 
might put the words on flashcards, draw pictures, or write a short story, using the 
words to help the younger child learn the vocabulary. Have the pupils return to the 
younger children about a week later and see how much the children have retained. 
Discuss the necessity of repeating a word until it becomes familiar. 

Have the class watch a "talk" program on television. Compile a list of new 
vocabulary ftom the program. Help the children to see that unless they repeat 
the words until they become familiar, the words will not become a part of their 
vocabulary. ^ 

Help children to appreciate and enjoy using figures of speech (similes and metaphors) 
by giving them the beginning of some expressions for them to finish, like these 
incomplete similes: 



as soft as 
as hard as _ 
as bright as 
as shiny as 



It flew like a 
It fell like a " 
It spun like a 
She sang like a' 



Let the children read and compare their finished products, 
make up their own similes. 



Ehcourage children to 
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Have children keeu a record of the new words they learn how to use during the course 
of the school year* (This will help them realize that learning language is a con- 
tinuous process. Vocabulary is one aspect of language.) 

(5) Refer to the activities as presented in Our Language Today , Book 5 for suggestions 
to teach the following concepts: 

Expanding sentences 
Siiniles 

Combining sentences 

Affixes 

Usage 

American, Gr. 5, pp. 280-281, 283, 28U, 286-287, 289, 290 

Refer to A Guide to the Study of the English Language Grades K-6 for further 
suggestions. 

pp. 15I1-I57, 160, I6I1, 168-170, 176-180 

(5) Ask the class to list unusual characters or creatures which they have met in their 
reading of myths, legends, fairy tales, etc. (Fairies, gnomes, centaurs, unicorns, 
etc.) During the discussion, list words or phrases of description ascribed to each 
of these. Then ask the class to draw a picture of one. (The pictures will undoubt- 
edly bear great similarities.) Ask the class if they have ever seen a fairy, a witch, 
a centaur, etc* If they have not, how do they know how they would look? Develop the 
idea that language extends experience by making us familiar with things we could never 
see otherwise. 

(5) Plan and take a field trip to Goddard Space Center, Baltimore Transportation Mujeum, 
or the Baltimore Museum of Art. Discuss with the children the new language concepts 
they have gathered as a result of these trips and related activities. 

(6) Use a concrete example, such as a balloon, and ask children what they could compare 
with a balloon. Uncover a sentence on the board: "Itanpleton ate so much that his 
stomach looked like a balloon." Discuss the similar characteristic of both balloon 
and stomach. Use other examples and develop a definition of a simile. 

T. Resource #35 

American, Gr. 6, pp. 77-78 

(6) Use a simple cartoon showing a ship and waves. Let children give sentence descrip- 
tions of the cartoon and have them recorded on the board. Perhaps similes will be 
given. The teacher can then write the sentence, "The ship was plowing the sea.*' 
Children could analyze to see how this differs from similes. Develop the definition 
of a metaphor af tiv: using m^ny examples . 

T. Resource #36 
American, Gr. 6, p. 79 

(6) Develop the idea of personification by using sentences such as: "The train was a 
snake, crawling through the mouatains." "The moon is angry." "The sea lashed the 
shore savagely." "The leaves danced gaily." 

American, Gr» 6, p. 79 

(6) Extend written language skills by helping the children develop techniques for 

expanding sentences, combining sentences^ and rearranging sentences. The teacher 
could select well-constructed, colorful sentences from a story and "reduce" them 
for presentation and devtilopment, such as: 

O llli 
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"The saga spotlight fell upon the few individuals who returned successfully 
home to Iceland with their cargoes of wood and wine and their stories of 
Vinl^nd the Ctood." 

Reduced: 

"The spotlight fell on individuals who returned home with their cargoes." 

American, Gr. 6, pp. kl'-k? 
Follett, Gr. 6, pp. TI67, 361i-369 
Mountain Peaks, pp. 157, l62 
Sounds ... 5 Gr. 6, pp. T51-53 



RELATING TO LIVERATUR j; 

Have the children keep a record of new words as they are found xn stories and poems . 

American, Gr. 3, p. 265 

Have the children select and record the figures of sDeech they find in their various 
reading and literature books. Encourage them to share their f:-ndings with the class. 
The following are suggestions: "The Shadow on the Hill" and "Far-Away Clouds." 

Pollett, Gr. 3, p. TlOO 
Use the poem "Comparisons" after the children have written their own similes. 

Follett, Gr. 3> p. TlOO 
Read the following selections and have the children find comparisons in each: 

"Smoke Animals" 
^^etaphor" 

"Fog" and "The Mountains Are a Lonely Folk" 
"Wind is a Cat" 

"The Moon's the North wind's Cooky" 
"Denis and the Cloud" 

American, Gr. U, p. 110 

Joys and Journeys > p . 361 

Let's aijoy Poetry, Gr. U, 5, 6, p. 9 

Magic Carpet, p. I66 

Peacock Lane, pp. 215-228 

V ^ndy mis , pp". T197, 220 

Read a selection where technical words new to the children are introduced ("Crash 
Alert," "Sheep-Shearing," "Spark Plug"). Have the children list the new vocabulary 
they have learned from the story. Encourage the children to make this a part of their 
speaking and writing vocabulary. 

Joys and Journeys, pp. 218-231 
Magic Carpet, pp. 25*3-261 
Windy Hills, pp. 310-316 

Read "Inside a Poem, " noting unusually colorful expressions used by the author 
(e.g., "a lightning-split," "fins on a bird," "feathers on a deer," "taste all 
colors"). Help the children appreciate colorful expressions of Doetry and different 
ways in which the poet views the world. 



Follett, Gr. 5, p. 28I4 
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(5) Read the following poems to enjoy figures of speech: 

"The Highwayman" by Alfred Noyse 
"Dreams" by Langston Hughes 

"The Moon's the North Wind's Cooky" by Vachel Lindsay 
^'VMte Horses" by Winifred Howard 

The Dreamkeeper and Other Poems Sung Under the Silver Umbrella by Langston Hughes 

(5) Ask any of the cnildren if they have ever been to Idaho ♦ Most of them will probably 
not have been. Then start a discussion as to how they could le?"^n something about it 
without going there. (Develop idea that language (reading) extends experience. This 
can be done with a variety of subjects and articles •) Then read the article "Idaho, 
Gem of the Mountains," to gain pertinent information concerning Idaho ♦ 

Bold Journeys, pp. Ii85-l490 

(5,6) Read "The Dinosaurs," "A Modem Dragon," and "Sea Horse" to note personification. 

Follett, Gr. 5 pp. 198-199 
Adventure Lands, p. 235 

(6) Read "Tracks in the Snow" for imagery. Find examples of similes, metaphors, and 
personification that blend skillfully to produce the total picture. 

Mountain Peaks , p. 225 

(6) Use the poem "A Cliche" to note "worn out" similes. Have the class listen for any 
similes that are either "tired" or very clever. Cards could extend the ideas in the 
poem: warm as....; quiet as....; slow as..»# Or different ones may be suggested: 
as sharp as....; as thin as....; as noisy as....; as tall as...., etc. 

Sounds . . . , Gr. 6, p. 236 
Follett, Gr. 6, p. T53 

(6) Enjoy the ooem "The Fish with the Deep Sea Smile** for figurative language* 

Into New Worlds , pp. 190-191 

(6) Read a myth, "How Pete Lost a Race," for enjoyment and discovery of figurative 
language . 

Launchings and Landings, pp. hS-SO 

(6) Read "The New Colossr ' by Emma Lazarus and enjoy the metaphors creating power 
(beacon-hand, wretched-refuse). 

Launchings and Landings , p. I3O 

(6) Read "Skeeter Chariot High in the Sky," a humorous tall tale. This selection is 
excellent for finding examples of figurative language, also dialect, idioms, and 
invent jd words. 

Launchings and Landings , pp. 1314-139 

(6) Use a fairy tale, lika "It*s Perfectly True," to develop examples of personification 
Y through talking animals (gossip of hens). 

*^ 

I Mountain Peaks, pp. 2-U 

Soimds..^, Gr. 6, pp. Ilh-ll5 
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(6) Read "The Open Road" from Wind in the Vallows for enjoying personification. 

Treasure Gold, pp. 322-337 
(6) Read "Bambi and the Eneinjr" to determine the importance of personification to the plot. 

Adventure Lands, pp. lit6-l5U 



(3) 

(U) 
(5) 



(5) 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 

Have the children wriie a paragraph or a poem describing what they would want to be 
like If they were an animal. This could be varied by having the children write about 
what they will be like when they are teen-agers or adults. Ehcourage them to use 
figures of speech. 

Have the children write a class experience story on a field trip or a classroom 
activity. Have the finished story read over the intercom or read to other classes. 

Have children pretend they have been hired by a representative from a naint company 
to promote a new line of paints. Their job is to name the oaints so that the name 
will be appealing and make someone want to buy them. 

Suggestions: sunset orange 
carapfire red 
seashell white 

Take the children outside to observe the sky on a clear day when the sky is full of 
billorvy clouds. Tell the children to let their imaginations go and write what they 
saw as they looked in the sky. Create a spirit of competition to elicit highly 
imaginative paragraphs. ^ ^ 



(5) Let children write a poem patterned after "The Concrete Mixer" by Timothy Langley, 
which gives human characteristics to a machine. 

Follett, Gr. 5, p. TllO 

(5) Have the child pretend he is a machine and write a story telling how a human being 
looks to him. 



(5) 
(6) 



Follett, Gr. 5, p. 199 
Have the children make up a story about an animal that looks and acts like a person. 

Give the children opportunities to enjoy reading many animal tales and develop good 
understanding of personification. Have them select two animals and write a conver- 
sation or an adventure using human qualities. 
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CONCEPT E: THE LANGUAGE WE GAIN THROUGH OUR OlVN EXPERIENCES IS THE LANGUAGE WE USE IN 

ORDINARY COMMONICAHON. THE LANGUAGE WE COME TO UNDERSTAND IN LITER'.TURE IS 
LANGUAGE THAT EXTENDS OUR EXPERIENCE BEYOND THE THLNGS THAT ACTUALLY HAPPEN TO 
US • 

DEVEL-OFMENTAL ACHVITIES 

Level 

(3) Select about six children from the class? pin on their backs a tag with the name of 
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a familiar animal, such as dog, cat, cow, horse, etc., or the name of a specific 
dog (St. Bernard), etc. Do not let the chosen children see their own tag or tell 
each other the name of the animal placed on their backs. Have the children in the 
class give descriptive clues to the tag-wearers to see if they can identify their 
animal name. The teacher should help the tag-wearers realize that the clues given 
by the class made it possible for them to guess the animal they represented. The 
children were able to give these clues because of their own experiences in language • 

(3) Ask the children to make mental pictures for themselves as other members of the class 
are called upon to describe: a Barbie doll, the animals seen at a circus, a Gl-Joe 
doll, a county fair, or city carnival. Help the children discover that language 
communication is gained through our experiences • 

(3) Correlate language with art. Have the children describe in art form (papier mache, 
painting, cut and pasibe) an imaginary creature, such as a genie, a giant, a troll, an 
elf, or a fairy. Analyze with them the experiences they would have needed in order to 
describe this creature which they will never see. Point out to them that they can 
picture in their minds many imaginary characters in literature that they will never 
actually see. 

(U) Read a description of a i^ythical creature, such as the following: 

"He came out of the sea dripping seaweed from his fangs. His glassy, carrot- 
colored eyes bulged out of his scaly, green head. As he came closer, we 
could see the fish-like fins flapping on the side of his huge head. His body 
resembled a monstrous army tank lumbering toward us." 

Ask them to list the words that helped them "see" this creature. Note with the 
children their ability to picture the monster because of their experience with the 
words used in the description. Have them try to draw the monster ftom the descrip- 
tion. 

(U) List several words on the board ( giant , dragon, elf, unicorn , witch) . Discuss what 
these words have in common. On paper, have each child list five describing words for 
each character. Compare the describing words. What experiences made them able to 
see these imaginary characters? 

(5) Ask the children to name some of their favorite farm animals. Discuss the traits of 
the animals, their usefulness, and the reasons why the children like them. Ask how 
they have learned about these animals, and why they can speak about them so that 
everyone understands wnat they are saying. (These animals will be ones which the 
children have seen or learned about through personal experience.) 

(5) Iiiitiate a discussion by askingt By what other means than personal experience could 
you learn about animals of different kinds? (Reading) What are some of the animals 
with which you have become familiar through reading? (Be sure to confine these to 
anijnals which the children have not seen. Among the animals named may be real ones 
as well as imaginary ones: yark, zebu, dragon, three-headed monster, Pegasus.) 
How is this knowledge different from what you told in the previous discusjjion? 
(These names and knowledge come to them through literature and not through personal 
experience.) 

(6) Discuss with the children njerabers of groups, such as family, community, government. 
Lists of members could be placed on the board. The characteristics or roles of 
several members could be discussed. Conclude that the reason for their knov/ledge 
about these people is their personal experience. Contrast this with their knowledge 
of a literary character (dwarf, prince). Generalize that their information is the 
result of experiences with literature. 
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RELATING TO LITERATURE 

(3) Have the children read the selection "Our New Home in the City." Ask the children 

to list all the words which are usually used in daily communication (apartment house, 
park, basement, library, school). 

Sounds * * * j Gr, 3, pp» U7-67 

(3) Prepare the class for a choral reading presentation of the poem "Cows," which 
describes an animal familiar to the children. 

Sounds... 3 Gr. 3, pp. 17U-175 

(3) Explore the world of imaginary characters through the following poems: 

"If You've Never" 
"The One -Legged Stool" 
"A Goblinade" 

Let^s Enjoy Poetxy^ Primary, pp. 152, 19U-195, 202 -20U 

(h) Read the poem "The Sea Wolf." Have the children pick out words that describe the 

animal. Discuss the mental picture the author gives and how this extends experience. 

S ounds Gr. U, pp. Ihh'lh^ 

(U) Read a poem, like "The BLtten," that describes something without naming it. Have the 
children guess what is being described. Discuss the words that helped them "see" 
the object. 

Let's Bnjoy Poetry, Gr. k, 6, p. 190 

ik) Introduce a unit on fairy tales. Begin by discussing the elements many fairy tales 
have in common, suoh as the numbers three and seven, magical charms and spells j wif h- 
fullfilljnent, happy endings. By filmstrip, record or literature, re-tell several 
fairy tales, such as "The Three Wishes," "The Silver, Golden and Diamond Prince," 
»The Tinder Box," "Runpelstiltskin," "Snow White," "Sleeping Beauty." Discuss how 
these stories extend our experience beyond the things that actually happen to us. 

Follett, Gr. k, pp. Tii6-5l 
Peacock Lane, pp. Il45-l56 
Magic Carpet, pp. 216-222 

The above activity can also be developed using folk tales. 

Fcllett, Gr. h, pp. 65-83, 137-138, 282-292 
Sounds. r., Gr. pp. I6-I8, 158-165, 2U2-2U7 
Magic Carpet, pp. 185-190, 200-201 
VBLndy Hills, pp. 21-23, UO-51, 122-126 

(U) Discuss facts the children know about bats. Record this information on the board. 
Read the poem "A Bat is Born." Discuss their newly learned knowledge about bats. 

Sounds..., Gr. U, pp. 96-97 

j (5) Read a selection of literary prose. Ask: Is the language used here the same as ^;he 

I language you would use? Is this language acceptable to you? Where is it acceptable? 

^ In a friend's speech? In literature? 

I; "Hakon of Rogen's Sage" by Erik Christian Haugaard 
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"The Plain Princess" by Phyllis McGinley 

Let's Read Aloud, p. 192 
Wide Horizons , Gr. 5, p. U25 

(5) To enjoy poetic language read: 

"A Was Once an Apple -Pie" by Edward Lear 

"Jump or Jiggle" by Evelyn Beyer 

"The Bagpipe flai)." by Nancy ^yrd Turner 

"Hope" by Eipily Dickinson 

"Silver Ships" by 2fi.ldred Plew Meigs 

Time for Poetry, pp. lU, 8l, 96, 97, 20? 

(5) Read to enjoy stories not likely to be within one's experience. Discuss how reading 
these stories has enlarged the experience of the children. 

"The Last of the Dragons" by E. Nesbit 
"Ify Side of the Mountain" by Jean George 
"The Willow Whistle" by Cornelia Meigs 
"Ulysses, A Greek Hero" by Clifton Fadiman 

Across the Blue Bridge, pp. 30U, 320 
Wings and Things, pp. 11^8, 159 

(5) Read "Our Visit to the Zoo" by Jessie Pope. Divide the animals into two groups - 
the familiar and unfamiliar. Then have the children report on unfamiliar animals, 
using pictures and descriptive phrases. 

(5) Reread the poem to develop the idea that increased familiarity results in increased 
enjoyment* 

Let's Enjoy Poetry, Gr. U, 5> 6, p. 1U9 

(5) Read "He Thought he Saw." When children are familiar wjth it, adapt it for choral 
reading. Ask: Are these experiences you are likely ^jO have? Do you think the 
author had them? If not, how did he get the ideas? 

Let's Enjoy Poetry , Gr. U, 5, 6, p. 120 

(5) Read "The Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers" by Felicia Hemans. 

a. Have the children imagine they are members of the group of Pilgrims on the 
Mayflower landing at Plymouth. Ask questions like the following: What season 

of the year is it? How would the waves look? What would the coastline look like? 
Wiat feelings and experiences have brought you to this spot? What are you looking 
for? What do you expect to find in your new home? 

b. Read segments of the poem containing difficult passages to help them get meaning 
in context. Example: "When a band of exiles moored their bark...." 

c. Ask the children how the poet described the coast, the tree branches and why the 
Pilgrims came. 

d. Reread the poem, or ask a child to reread it, to foster an understanding of the 
nood created by the poet. 

e. Have the children rewri te segments of the poem as prose to help them appreciate 
the differences between writi ng poetry and writing prose . 
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"The woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed;" 

as 

"The woods with their giant brancnes were blown across the dark sky." 
Read Together Poems, Gr. p. 6l 

(6) Discuss the three levels of language for classifying literature. Read "Hopi Snake 
Dance," a factual account that is an example of public language. Use "The Selfish 
Giant" and "How the Little Old Woman Did her Marketing" as examples of literary or 
life-lifting language. Read "Henry Reed, Inc." and "How Old Stormalong Captured 
Mocha Dick" as examples of home-rooted (in group) language. 

Sounds»».. Gr. 6, pp. T58-61, 176, 135^ 210-221-71-79, 320-381 



RELATING TO COMPOSITION 

(3) Review with the children the fact that experiences they have had will help them 

to relate their thoughts about imaginary characters. With this reinforcement, have 
the class make a "Wishing Book, " in which they illustrate the imaginary character at 
the top of the page and then write a few sentences in which they state the reasons 
why they wish to be the character. For example: 



ih) 



(k) 



Illustration 



I Trish I were a 



Encourage a variety of selections from the children. 

Ask each child to imagine a creature that combines various aspects of a number of 
animals, birds, or flowers, creating a new legendary monster. Have him write a 
paragraph describing the creature. Working in pairs, have the children exchange 
paragraphs and draw the creature each sees from the written description. Compare 
pictures and ideas. 

Collect some comnonplace objects (pencil, eraser, thimble). Ask the children to 
pick two objects and construct a written story in which these objects come to life. 
The two objects should act together but still remain oDjects. 



(5) Encourage the writing of poetry using figurative language, 
rewritten in ordinary speaking language. Compare. 



Then have the passage 



(5) Read a poem, such as "Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening" by Robert Frost. 
Have the children paraphrase the poem in prose in their own speaking language. 
Compare the difference and also the effectiveness of the children's literary form. 
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Level 

(6) Have children read widely to appreciate types or u;.^3 of language through literature. 
Direct the children to do some research about an animal of their chcice. Have the 
children develop a story about this animal using each of the three language levels: 
home-rooted (in group), public, and life-lifting (literary). 

Sounds Gr. 6, pp. T58-61 

(6) Ask the children to conduct an interview with a member of the class. Help them to 
observe that the interview may contain home-rooted language. Then have them write 
the report at the public language level. Imaginary interviews with the builder of 
the Statue of Liberty or the sculptor of the Faces in the Black Hills might be 
written at the public language level. 
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Abbreviations 



Our Language Today Series, published by American Book 
Company 

Collection of literary selections appropriate for 
children published by Field Enterprises Educational 
Corporation 

A Modeim Approach to Teaching English written by 
Dayid A. Conlin and published by American Book 
Company 

Code letter used hy American Book Company to indicate 
page location in teacher's guide 

Grade level 

Language Change and Communication written by Robert E. 
Horn and published by Science Research Associates, Inc. 

Office of Instmctional Materials and Services, a 
department of the Board of Education of Baltimore 
County which develops and distributes multi -media 
materials 

A series of literary readers published by Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc. 

Gr. 3 Sounds of a Storyteller 

Gr. k Sounds of %stery 

Gr. $ Sounds of a Young Hunter 

Gr. 6 Sounds of a Distant Drum 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., publisher of visual 
aids 

Teacher resource, an aid for the use of the teacher; 
photograph of each can be found in Appendix B 

Code letter used to indicate page location in 
teacher's guide 
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A Vocabulary of the Senses 



!• The Sense of Soxmd 



blab 
chat 
chatter 

drawl 

gossip 

jabber 

lecture 

niamble 

muriHur 

rant 

rave 

recite 

say 

shout 

speak 

staimner 

stutter 

whisper 



buzz 

chirp 

fizz 

hiss 

hum 

jingle 

ineow 

mumble 

swish 

thud 

tick 

tinkle 

whimper 

whisper 



cackle 

chuckle 

giggle 

laugh 

roar 

squeal 

whoop 



babble 
buzz 
chatter 
din 

hubbub 

hullabaloo 

hum 

rocket 

uproar 



bawl 

blubber 

cry 

groan 

moan 

/fail 

weep 

whimper 



bang 

bellow 

blare 

boom 

cheer 

clamor 

clang 

crash 

howl 

racket 

roar 

scream 

shriek 

shout 

slam 

thunder 

wail 



bellow 

growl 

grumble 

grunt 

jeer 

mutter 

^shout 

'snarl 

yell 



bark 

bleat 

cackle 

caw 

chirp 

clunk 

coo 

croak 

crow 

gobble 

grov , 

grunt 

hiss 

honk 

hoot 

howl 

meow 

moo 

neigh 

peep 

purr 

quack 

screech 

snarl 

squeak 

twitter 

whimper 

whinny 

yap 

yip 



II • The Sense of Sight 

admire scan 

eye sight 

gawk spy 

gaze squint 

glance stare 

glare survey 

glimpse vievr 

notice watch 

observe witness 
peek 
peer 



blaze 


glow 


brighten 


reflect 


dazzle 


shimmer 


flash 


shine 


flicker 


sparkle 


glare 


twinkle 


gleam 




glimmer 




glint 




glitter 




glisten 
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II. The Sense of Sight (continued) 



blaze 

brilliance 

dazzle 

flash 

flicker 

glare 

glint 

gloss 

glow 

light 

radiance 

sheen 

shimmer 

shine 

sparkle 

twinkle 



beautiful 

becoming 

good-lcoking 

gorgeous 

handsome 

pr-^tty 

well-groomed 



blindness 
gloom 
shade 
tarnish 



homely 
ugly 



cloar 
distinct 
transparent 
visible 



dingy 

dirty 

grimy 

smeary 

smudged 

soiled 

sooty 

sp3 atched 

spotted 

stained 

tarnished 



bleary 
blurred 
dark 
dim 

indistinct 

invisible 

murky 



III. The Sense of Touch 



brush 

dab 

feel 

grab 

grasp 

handle 

hit 

pat 

pinch 

mb 

scratch 

smooth 

squeeze 

strike 

tag 

tap 

tickle 



blushing 

feverish 

flushed 

humid 

lukewarm 

sweaty 



chilly 
crisp 
shivering 
shuddering 



dusty damp gooey 

hot humid gummy 

powdery juicy 
moist 
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ITT. ^The Sense of Touch (continued) 



greasy flat bristly 

slimy sharp c oarse 

slippery oily dull 

silky grainy 
slick grioty 
slippery hairy- 
smooth jump 
velvety rovigh 

sandy- 
crisp scratchy 
doimy firm uneven 



feathery ^ard 
flabby solid 
fluffy stiff 
furry tough 
limp 
powdery 
silky 
soft 
spongy 
squashy 
velvety 
wooly 



IV. The Sense of Taste 



savor honeyed acid 

sip sugary curdled 

taste sweet 

bitter biting flavorless 

salty gingary tasteless 

tangy peppery unseasoned 

tart spicy 



vinegary 



appetizing 

delicious 

luscioiiS 

ymmy 



distasteful 

spoiled 

stale 

unripe 

rotten 



V. The Sense of Smell 



^^^""^ fragrant aromatic moldy 

sniff perfumed spicy musty 

snuff scented strong 
whiff 



fragrance stench 
odor stink 
Derfujne 



rancid 
putrid 
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APPENDIX B 



Teacher Resources Not Included in Text 



Note: The pictures are reproduced here in 
reduced size. The Teacher Resources which 
consist of printed matter are not reproductions 
of the originals, but they contain all the 
content included on the originals • The originals 
of all these materials are available in separate 
kits for making transparencies or duplication 
masters* 
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Teacher 



Resoijrces 




Teacher Resources 




Content from Teacher Resources #18, 19A, 19B, 20A 



#18 



Modem Slang 

Catch some rays 

A loser 

Blow your cool 

Swinger 

Animal 

Do your own thing 
Cop out 
Bug out 
Cool 

Stay loose 
Put on 
Dig 
Bug 

Freak out 
Gross 
Flake out 
Put down 
Cool it 
Turned on 
Bash 

Hp tight 

Go ape 



Standard English 
To sunbathe 

A person who is unacceptable 
Get upset 

One who adopts the latest trend 

A sloppy or uncouth person 

Follow your life's dream 

To plead guilty 

To disappear 

In vogue - much admired 

To relax 

To fool, jest, or bluff 

To be in agreement 

To irritate someone 

VS.thdraw from rational behavior 

Nasty 

Go to sleep 

To deflate someone's ego 
Calm down, relax 
Excited 

An exciting party 
Nervous - neurotic - tense 
To become excited - to overdo 
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#19A 

WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT SLANG? 

I. Identify slang words or phrases. Circle the words or phrases that you think are 
slang or have been slang expi^essions. 

1. Why don't you scram? 

2. That dog has a mean disposition. 
3* He plays a mean bass. 

li. Those tennis shoes are shot. 

5. The edge of the knife is very sharp. 

6. He looks sharp in that shirt. 
?• She put on her glad rags. 

8. The salesman packed bis dude. 

9. Why did he fool aro\md in geometry? 

10. What a nutty thing to do! 

11. They gave her a lot of oil. 

12. They greased his palm. 

n. Look back at each word or phrase you circled. Be ready to discuss their neanings. Can 
you suggest how the slang words came into being? 

III. Choose one word to fill in each blank of the paired sentences. Be ready to explain how 
they are used. 

A. 1. I use in my tea. 

2. The car I bought last year is a . 



B. 1. The rain against the windows. 

Z. I feel after three sets of tennis. 



C • 1 . He owns a new car • 

2. That steak is really 



#19B 

IV. Use the following words in paired sentences that show two meanings - one of them slang 
Be ready to discuss form classes of these words r 

lip 



drag 



bug 



nail 



V. List some slang terms that you have for someone or something that is very good. 
Underline any that you feel will stay in the language for a long time. 



VI. List your discoveries about slang or write your definition of slang. 



#20A 



NATO 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


SAU 


Strategic Air Command 


Radar 


Radio Detecting and Ranging 


waM 


National Automobile Dealers Association 


VISTA 


Volunteers in Service to America 


SMART 


Satellite Maintenance and Repair Techniques 


DEW 


Distant Early Warning 


JATO 


Jet Assisted Takeoff 


STOL 


Short Takeoff and Landing 


TAP 


Total Action Against Poverty 


SCAT 


South Pacific Combat Air Transport 



Content from Teacher Resources #27A, 27B, 28, 29, 30 



#27A 

The following passage is part of another of Mr. Jackson's stories* 

Most of the capitals and all of the periods have been omitted* As you listen to the 
selection being read, put a slash mark, (/), where you hear the end of a sentence. 

I came to this country by ship but I didn't come the way most people did 
I worked ray way over I worked long hours on the ship the ship I was on was 
fuU of cows being taken to the United States the cows were beautiful and I 
loved my job of talking care of them we had a good trip over there were no 
storms in the evening we used to sit and watch the sea once we passed a ship 
going the other way 



#27B 

Read Exercise 1 silently. Think of how you would read it aloud. 

Exercise It Silverspot spread thera out turned them over lifted thera with his 

beak then dropped them into a nest as though they were eggs 

Read Exercise 2 silently. Think of how you would read it aloud. 

^^^^^?g I- King Midas was fonder of gold than of anything else in the world. If 

he loved anything better or half so well it was his little daughter. But 
the more Midas loved his daughter the nore did he want wealth. He thought 
foolish man that he knew the very best thing he could do for his dear child. 
It was his aim to give her the biggest pile of shining golden money that had 
ever been heaped together since the world was made. 



hear. 



#28 

Listen as you hear these sentences read. 

When they are read the second time, put a slash mark at the end of each sentence you 



Today is John's birthday have a happy birthday, John shall we sing 
to him Mary, would ycu lead our singing, please that was fun we hope you 
have many more happy birthdays 



#29 



Directions 

Take a slip of paper off the clip. Put your name on it. 

Write thi3 sentence on the paper: 

Tom likes chocolate cake# 

Put the number on top of the word you would stress to give the meaning of each of 
these ideas: 

1« Sam doesn't like chocolate cake^ but • • • • 

2. Tom doesn't care for most cake^ but • • • • 

3. Tom doesn't like chocolate pudding, but • • • • 
U« It is difficult to please Tom, but • • « • 

Directions 

Take a slip of paper off the clip. Put your natre on it. 
Mrite this sentence on the paper: 
Sam's desk is dirty. 

Put the number on top of the word you would stress to give the meaning of each of 
these ideas: 

1. Sam's chair is not dirty, but • . • . 

2. Not only is Sam's desk massy, but .... 

3. No one else has a dirty desk, but .... 
h* There is no doubt about it ... . 



#30 

Directions 

Take a slip of ipaper off the clip. Put your name on it. 

Write this sentence on the ps^er: 

I saw the big Christmas tree. 

Put the number on top of the word you would stress to give the raeaiiing of each of 
these ideas: 

1. You heard about ^he big Christmas tree, but .... 

2. There are many Christmas trees, but the one I saw was special. 
3« You saw Christmas presents and food, but «... 

U. Everyone saw the big Christmas tree, and .... 

5o Of all the big Christmas trees, 

6. I've seen big elm trees and big oak trees, but today .... 
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